Emmons Metal Reeds for 
Weaving Rayon and Silk—with 
detachable brass or wood 
backs. Single or Double Spring. 


Emmons Pitchband Reeds for 


Several mill buyers who have been purchasing reeds 
low in price on an “initial-cost” basis have discovered 
that it is more economical to pay a little more money 
in some cases and get EMMONS REEDS. 

For Emmons Reeds Last Longer—HOLD their Ac- 
curacy—-take continuous production punishment, even 
deep shuttle markings and ‘stay on the job.’ Proving 
that on a cost-to-use basis a buyer gets more for his 
money in Emmons Reeds. 


CUSTOM MADE 
Furthermore, Emmons Reeds are Custom-Made— 
built to ‘your own specifications—built to FIT the weave. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS 


Established 1867 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


all Weaves—with 
Air-Space or Built-In Strength 


© EMMONS Metal and Pitchband Reeds CUT 
Reed Costs Amazingly on a “Cost-to-Use Basis.’ 


Multiplied 


The result is improved “cover’’-——a reduction in seconds 
and rejects due to spread dents, roughness of the surface 
or poorly polished wire. 


MAKE A TEST 
Regardless of the Reeds you are now using—or the 
price you are paying, try Emmons METAL OR PITCH- 
BAND REEDS and note the improvement in both the 
quantity and quality of production. See if these im- 
proved reeds are not more economical to USE. 


Write; or telephone or telegraph collect, if you need 


reeds in a hurry. Quick Deliveries to any mill in the 
United States. 
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MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 
PACKING 


Made by the 
makers of Goodyear Tires 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 


15,000 HOURS ON THE GALLOWS 
... AND THE G.T.M. 

iO" DIA 
6° FACE G.T. M.-Specified 

4x 16'11” 
for Gallows Drive ] 
10" DIA Saco-Lowell Vertical Opener 7 
— 4" FACE installed February, 1932 3 
686 R.PM 
by ERE is a typical example of many different makes of belt- their patented endless rope- | 
the time, work and money ing-—none of which ever gave cord construction eliminates 
economies that result fromhav- anything like the service of stretch and insures far higher i 
ing your hard drives fitted with Compass Belts now on these  flex-life, as thousands of simi- 
Goodyear mill-proved belts in- drives. Since installation these lar records prove. To consult 
dividually applied to the job belts have never been touched’ § the G.T. M. write Goodyear, ; 
by the G.T.M.— Goodyear 4”d¢ appear to be good o_ at Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, : 
| Technical Man. California — OR THE NEAREST 
Four years agoalargeGeorgia Practically stretchless GOODYEAR MECHANICAL 
mill” consultedthe G.T.M.about Goodyear Compass Belts will RUBBER GOODS DISTRIBUTOR. 
the Gallows Drives on their give you the same faultless *Name on request 
Saco-Lowell Vertical Openers, long-time performance because 
and on his specification two 
Goodyear Compass Cord Belts, | 
4° wide by 16 11° long, were 
put on in February, 1932. To- = 
day, after receiving more than 
15,000 hours of continuous - 
trouble-free service from these a 
belts, an executive of the mill 
“Prior to applying these belts 
on our openers we had tried es... . | 
THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
i TEXTILE REITING 
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The Mechanism of Drying Textile 
Fibres and 


By Lucien Buck 


of Proctor & Swartz, Inc. 


N textile and allied industries, the dryer is an import- 
ant manufacturing unit necessary for the processing 
of raw stocks, yarns and fabrics, utilizing animal, 

vegetable and synthetic fibres, which may require repeat- 


ed wetting and drying out before reaching a finished 


product. 

The various textile fibres have different chemical 
and physical characteristics and being colloidal, hygro- 
scopic substances, are extremely sensitive to changes in 
temperature and humidity conditions. 

Temperature effects on the quality and character of 
the fibre are relative and are subject to opinion, but in 
general, the temperatures employed today in the various 
drying operations have been the result of experience with 
air conditions existing in a particular type of dryer, 
rather than the result of any basic research. | 

Drying technique has shown notable improvement in 
the diversity of types and methods and the more recent 
dryers have been designed for high quality of product 
and provided with automatic control of drying conditions, 
which have been carefully determined through elaborate 
experiments. However, in an attempt to remove the 
moisture quickly and at low first cost, and speed up 
production, many dryers are forced beyond their proper 
capacity for quality work, resulting in harsh, damaged or 
just passable goods. Si 


Factors DETERMINING. CHARACTER OF DRYING 


In drying any substance, but especially textile fibres, 
the following factors must be taken into consideration: 
(1) Origin, characteristics and condition of the material. 
(2) Moisture content of the material, initial and final, 
and regain. (3) The time element—or time of exposure. 
(4) Conditions of the drying medium; i.e., dry- and wet- 
bulb temperature and relative or absolute humidity of the 
air. (5) Air vélocity over or through the material, and 
air distribution. (6) The heat supply. (7) The removal 
of water vapor. 

These factors in combination determine the drying rate, 

*Paper before the Conference on Textile Drying, avionsored by 


the U. S. Institute. for Textile Research and reported in its 
publication—Textile Research. 


quality and quantity of product from any given drying 
unit. A study of the effect of these conditions on the 
fibre structure during the drying operation, wherein the 
textile chemist, fibre expert and drying engineer would - 
co-operate, should be an interesting and valuable subject 
for research. : 

MotsturRE CONTENT 


Moisture or water is present in textile fibres in several 
forms: (1) Free or excess water held mechanically in the 
minute channels between the fibres, having a vapor pres- 
sure equal to free water. (2) Surface moisture carried as 
a film or layer, and probably held by surface tension also 
having a vapor pressure equal to free water. (3) Water 
of imbibition or “soaked” moisture, which has penetrated 


_ the tissue of the fibre, essentially colloidal water which 


varies with the surface moisture by diffusion and has a 
vapor pressure less than that of free water. (4) Water 
of hydration which approaches combination with the 
substance and exerts no vapor pressure. ) 

The amount of moisture in a material may be stated 
as a percentage of its original wet weight, or as a per- 
centage of its bone-dry weight.. As the bone-dry weight 
is a definite quantity, this basis of expressing moisture 
content is to be preferred to that of a percentage of its 
original wet weight, which varies due to the loss through 
evaporation. 

The moisture may be removed mechanically to a limit 
of approximately 50 per cent of its dry weight, or by 
evaporation either through contact with a hot surface or 
by currents of heated air. 

It is hoped the following subject matter will clarify the 
drying process and point out the significance of wet- and 


dry-bulb temperature and the physical laws governing 


the adiabatic evaporation of moisture, as encountered in 
atmospheric dryers, as well as the effect of drying condi- 
tions on the final product. 


MECHANICS OF EVAPORATION 
The wet bulb indicates the temperature of the moisture 
in the air. The dry bulb indicates the temperatures of 
the superheated vapor mixture. The difference between 
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the two readings, known as the wet-bulb depression, be- 
ing the heat head available for evaporation or the differ- 
ence between their respective vapor pressures, may be 
termed the drying potential or driving force. 


By referring to published steam tables it will be ob- 
served that the pressure of the vapor in a space saturated 
with water vapor increases rapidly with the increase of 
temperature, and also that the density of a cubic foot of 
saturated water vapor is a definite quantity dependent 
entirely upon its temperature. 


When dry air and moisture are brought together at 
any temperature, the moisture vaporizes until the vapor 
pressure is that “corresponding” with the temperature; 
i.e., that pressure which, according to the steam table, is 
the pressure saturated steam at the given temperature. 
The mixture is then called saturated air, and the water 


vapor in the mixture may be considered as saturated. 


steam at atmospheric temperature. If, however, the sup- 
ply of water is insufficient for saturation, its pressure, 
after it is all vaporized, will be less than that which the 
steam tables give and the vapor or steam will be super- 
hated. The properties of atmospheric air, therefore, are 
similar to those of steam. The tendency of all liquids is 
to pass into the vapor phase. 


It is a well known fact that most liquids, if left exposed 


to the air in an open vessel, even at ordinary tempera- 


tures, will gradually disappear by evaporation. It has 
been shown that, in becoming saturated with vapor, the 
atmosphere cools to the wet-bulb temperature or tem- 
perature of evaporation, and the latent heat of the water 
or liquid evaporated is exactly equal to the loss in sensi- 
ble heat of the atmosphere. | 


The total or atmospheric pressure (taken at 29.92 
inches or 760 millimeters of mercury on the barometer, 
or at 14.7 pounds per square inch) is made up of the 
combined pressure of all the gases present, but if the total 
pressure is all produced by the water vapor and there is 
no air present, the pressure of the vapor in the enclosed 
space is in equilibrium with the pressure of the water in 
the material, and no further vaporization will occur. If 
some of the vapor is removed or some air introduced and 
the total pressure remains the same, the partial pressure 
will be lowered (as there is less vapor present, since. the 
air is producing part of the pressure), and vaporization 
will be resumed and continued until equilibrium is again 
reached, 


It is evident, therefore, that the rate of evaporation of 
free moisture from a surface is dependent upon the differ- 
ence between the vapor pressure of the liquid and its 
partial pressure in the surrounding space, and to maintain 


vaporization the heat required must be continually sup- . 


plied, and, in addition, the equilibrium between the vapor 
pressure of the liquid in the material and the vapor pres- 
sure in the surrounding media must be continually de- 
stroyed. 


The liquid which is on the surface of the material will 
be readily evaporated; that moisture which is in the 
interior must diffuse to the surface before further evap- 
oration can occur. These processes go on simultaneously 
but the rate of diffusion will vary with the nature and 
construction of the material. In some cases the controll- 
ing factor in drying is the rate of surface evaporation, 
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while in others the rate of diffusion of the water from the 
interior to the surface limits the rate of evaporation, and 
it is essential to keep in mind the part played by each of 
these processes to intelligently control the drying opera- 
tion. | 


In drying of fibrous materials, the finally fibrous struc- 
ture which distributes the moisture by capillary action 
produces a very rapid diffusion of moisture from one point 
of the sheet to the other. This means it is almost im- 
possible to remove moisture from the surface of the 
material without having it immediately replaced by ca- 
pillary diffusion from the center of the mass to the sur- 
face. 

MeEcHANICS OF Arr DryYING 


When a gas or liquid moves over a solid surface, or 
when a gas moves across a liquid surface, there exists a 
film of the moving substance upon the surface of the sta- 
tionary one in which there is practically no motion. 


When air is present with the superheated water vapor, 
the vaporization of a particle from the surface of free . 
water is retarded by the air pressure; or, rather, the sta- 
tionary film of air in immediate contact with the moisture 
on the surface of the material which has diffused from the 
interior, becomes saturated and has a higher vapor pres- 
sure, corresponding to the temperature of the surface of 
the water, thus retarding the diffusion of the vapor to the 
outside of the film layer where it can be caught up, car- 
ried away and disseminated by convection through the 
mass of surrounding air. 


Carrier and Lindsay have shown that the rate of evap- 
oration from a free liquid surface increases the same 
amount for every 230-feet-per-minute increase in velocity 
of the air passing over the surface, and also that the rate 
of evaporation is approximately twice as great from a 
surface transverse to the air flow as from a surface | 
parallel to the flow of air; and Sherwood has shown the 
rate to be proportionate to the 0.6 power of the velocity 
over a range of 120 to 900 feet per minute with parallel 
flow. It is apparent that the more rapidly this saturated 
film is removed, the faster will be the rate of evaporation. 


Heated air passing over the moist surface of the mate- 
rial drops in temperature toward the wet-bulb tempera- - 
ture, inasmuch as the evaporation of the water is accom- 
panied by a definite absorption of convedted heat. The 
sensible heat that is apparently lost, due to evaporation, 
is actually converted into latent heat and, neglecting con- 
duction and leakage losses, the total heat of the air is 
unchanged during its progress through the dryer. 


This heat supply must be maintained in order that 
evaporation may proceed, and the temperature of the 
material will remain substantially at the wet-bulb tem- 
perature or the temperature of evaporation so long as the 
moisture on the surface is evaporating freely, due to the 
large absorption of heat; but as soon as the moisture 
content of the material falls to about 20 or 15 per cent 
and from then on until the last traces of moisture are 
removed, the temperature of the material will gradually 
rise, approaching the dry-bulb temperature of the sur- 
rounding air, and then will correspond when the vapor 
pressures are in equilibrium. 


In order to reduce the drying period as much as possi- 
ble, and by reason of the fact that heat transmission in- 
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creases with the difference in temperature which prevails 
between the heating medium and the material, the highest 
temperature that the material will stand without injury 
should be employed, and likewise the greatest air velocity 
permissible. 


In most cases the air should be recirculated or used 
over again until a certain point of saturation is reached, 
whcih varies with different materials and affects the 
drying rate as well as the final moisture or regain. The 
partially saturated air should be continuously exhausted 
to the atmosphere in as near a saturated condition as 
commercial operation will permit, and an equal amount 
of fresh air admitted to replace that exhausted. The 
exhaust air should never become completely saturated, as 
the drying time would be increased to such an extent as 
to offset any economies due to saving in heat, and fur- 
thermore, in the case of fibrous materials, and.on account 
of their hygroscopic properties, final dryness could never 
be expected. 

Where heat is supplied by air alone, there will be a 
drop in temperature between the entering and effluent air, 
the extent depending upon the material being dried, the 
weight of air circulated and the type of dryer. 


After absorbing the first 60 per cent of its vapor ca- 
pacity, air takes up moisture very slowly to the point of 
saturation, and it is advisable to provide such a flow of 
air through the dryer as will not exceed 40 to 50 per cent 
of saturation as it leaves the outlet. 


In the case of evaporation from a free water surface 
taken place at the wet-bulb temperature, but where evap- 
oration is retarded by the moisture-holding medium, the 
temperature of evaporation will be somewhat higher de- 
- pending upon how much the evaporation ability of the 
air exceeds the ability of the material to transmit water 
from the interior to the surface. This temperature of 
evaporation is difficult to measure and varies as drying 
progresses, so that for purposes of design it is usual to 
assume it at the wet-bulb temperature. 

When. the heat is supplied by means other than air, 
such a radiation or by contact with a hot surface, the wet 
material temperature is heated above the wet-bulb tem- 
perature. The interior. vapor pressure is thus increased 
above that at the surface, the rate of flow of water to the 
surface is increased and the total drying process is faster 
even with lower dry-bulb and higher wet-bulb tempera- 


tures in the surrounding air than ordinarily used in at- 
mospheric dryers. 


It is obvious that when drying at temperatures under 
212° the limit of the rate of drying is the rate of evav- 
oration and moisture pick-up from the surface of the 
material being dried. Above 212° the vapor pressure is 
a total pressure and susceptible to greater range of drying 
speed. 


Critica TEMPERATURES DEFINED 


Warm moist air is not only better for many substances 
than dry hot air, but dries them faster. The action of 
moist heat is less severe, due to the lower drying poten- 
tial, and in some cases actually improves the product, 
whereas the same dry bulb with a lower wet-bulb tem- 
perature may have harmful effect. 


Tt has been found that, under certain conditions, mate- 
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rials which were considered to have a critical temperature 
below 200° have been successfully dried at considerably 
higher temperatures and in a much shorter time. 


In general, those materials which dry quite rapidly may 
be subjected to much higher dry-bulb temperatures than 


those requiring a longer drying time due to the slower 
moisture diffusion rate. 


Where the critical temperature of the material will 
allow it, high temperatures speed up drying, both by 
virtue of more rapid heat penetration of the material 
being dried and (when combined. with rapid circulation 


_ of the air carrying the heat) by removing the vapor film 


from the surface of the material and so facilitating the 


loss of vapor from the material by vapor tension differ- 
ence. 


The drying process does not proceed at a uniform rate. 
Usually the first 80 per cent of the moisture can be 
removed in 4% to 1/5 of the total drying time; the hard 
work begins when the last traces of moisture are to be 


removed; i.e., when the material i is wanted in a bone-dry 
state. 


Under constant drying conditions; as long as the sur- 
face of the material has surplus moisture the rate of 
drying continues “constant” down to some definite water 
or critical moisture content (which in most textile fibres 
is around 33 per cent) with no harmful rise in temper- 
ature, and then the drying rate begins to fall or decrease 
with the capillary diffusion of the moisture, diminishing 
as dryness is approached with a corresponding increase in 


material temperature, the ultimate value depending upon 
the air conditions. 


In case the wet material is initially at some temper- 
ature other than the equilibrium temperature prevailing 
during the “constant rate” period, an adjustment period 
occurs during which the material is warmed or cooled to 
the equilibrium temperature. 


The harmful effect of temperature on the finish or 
physical structure of a fibrous material is a function of 
time of exposure. Wet pulp sheets have been subjected 
to a temperature of 1900° F. without injury until a cer- 
tain moisture content was reached (around 80 per cent). 
Dry cotton cloth is singed without damage if travelling 
at high speed over a gas flame. The “hand” of silk fab- 
rics is said to be improved by a quick and short exposure 
to the radiant energy of gas flame while containing sur- 
plus moisture. One plant is drying rayon fabrics by 
using the products of combustion from an oil burner at 
high temperatures without apparent injury. Cotton goods 
are dried in a superheated vapor, approaching 300° F., 
and tests have indicated that the various textile fibres 
with normal regain do not scorch when in contact with 
a hot-iron surface for a period of five seconds, where the 
temperature does not exceed 350° F. 


It has been shown that the mechanics of the drying 
process are fully understood, and it is evident that ma- — 
chine output can be increased without material detriment 
to the fibres by utilizing higher temperatures while rapid 
evaporation prevents overheating until the critical mois- 
ture is reached, and then removing the diffusion moisture 
in a properly conditioned atmosphere to maintain the 


natural characteristics and proper “hand” of the finished 
product. 
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Notes On 


Cotton Warp Sizing 


By Ralph Hart 


Hart Products Corporation 


Second of A Series of Articles on 


This Important Subject 


(Continued from last week) 


Locust Bean Gum.—On boiling with water, locust bean 
or kernel gum gives a viscous neutral solution which may 
be used in sizing in combination with starch. Weak 
organic acids have little or no effect on the solution but 
mineral acids lower the viscosity. Alkalies getatinize the 
endosperm gel to a transparent mass. Salts which have 
no alkaline reaction mix well with it. Salts which tend 
to dissociate on dilution in excess cause flocculation. One 
part of this gum is said to be equivalent to seven parts of 
starch. It is also stated that this gum gives a smooth, 
transparent, tough, and non-sacly film of exceptionally 
good binding power and with little tendency to chafe or 
mildew. The amount usually used in sizing is between 


Y% to %% on the weight of the starch. 


STARCH PASTES 


Nature of Starch Paste—Most investigators now. be- 
lieve that as starch granules are heated in water to form 
a paste they swell but do not ordinarily disintegrate or 
become disrupted. Starch pastes, immediately upon gela- 
tinizing, are not true colloidal solutions but are suspen- 
sions of swollen granules. Potato starch presents an 
exceptional behavior in that the granules when heated in 
water not only swell but readily fragmentize and dis- 
integrate. 


Starch pastes, unless they have been severely boiled or 
otherwise treated to disintegrate the suspended particles, 
have the appearance of clear swollen granules, filled with 
a colloidal solution of starch.. The intact starch granule 
does not swell much in the cold because its rigidity re- 
strains it. Upon heating with water, there is a marked 
swelling of the starch granule due to the absorption of 
water. The main effect of heat is to make the granules’ 
structure less rigid and more distensible, and to acceler- 
ate the swelling. The granules have a balloon-like ap- 
pearance and the diameter increases to somewhere be- 
tween 50 to 100 microns (uncooked granule from 12 to 
18 microns). A few of the granules, due to some weak- 
ness in their structure, will burst and present an opening 
on their sides from which, due to internal pressure, the 
amylose in colloidal solution is erupted. The majority of 
the granules, however, will remain intact. The viscosity 


of the paste is caused by each of the large swollen gran- | 
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Yarn from North Carolina Mill 
Before Slashing and , Polishing 


ules having a large amount of its surface in contact with 
its neieghbors. ‘What we have is a number of balloon- 
like granules all touching each other which, because of 
their large diameters, have necessarily large open spaces 


between them—these spaces: being filled with water or — 


colloidally-dispersed starch solution. 


Upon long continued boiling and agitation of potato 
starch-paste, the envelope around the granule breaks 
dewn completely and seems. to dissolve in the solution, 
whereas with thick-boiling’ corn starch the envelope 
breaks open but remains in the liquid as a shell. The 
viscosity of the boiled starch-paste is controlled to a 


great extent by the size of these broken-down amylopectin . 


shells. Thin-boiling corn starches behave in this respect 
like potato starch. 


Gelatinization and Viscosity.—A mixture of starch and 
water upon heating sets to an apparent gel, the viscosity 
of which increases with temperature to a maximum and 


then decreases upon continued boiling. It is stated that 


the larger starch granules begin swelling at a lower tem- 
perature than the smaller ones and that the swelling of 
the smaller granules is @ slower process. It has been 
definitely shown that for a given starch there is no well- 
defined pasting temperature but rather a temperature 
zone of paste formation.’ The viscosity of a starch paste 
is akin to that of a’suspension rather than that of a 
colloidal solution like a gelatin solution. The drop in 
viscosity on continued heating or stirring is attributed to 
the breakdown of the swollen granules and the disinte- 
gration of the sacs. It is stated that, in general, the vis- 
cosity of a starch-paste for satisfactory sizing purposes 
should be thin enough to give satisfactory penetration 
and thick enough to take up the proper amount of size. 


Corn Starch Paste.—The viscosity of corn starch-paste 


decreases only slightly from its maximum upon continued 
boiling and agitation. One researcher reports that corn 
starch-paste begins to gelatinize at 83° C. and that there 
is a gradual increase in viscosity with temperature. On 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Courtesy Cunard White Star .Line 


Seventy years ago, when the House of STEIN HALL was founded, the 
largest Cunarder was The Russia, a vessel of only 2,960 tons. Contrast 
this with today’s 80,799 ton Queen Mary! 

STEIN HALL’S progress has been parallel. It has been our constant 
aim to continually improve the starches, dextrines and gums supplied for 
textile sizing, printing and finishing. Today our four laboratories, equipped 
with the latest ‘scientific apparatus and manned by skilled chemists, are 
devoted to this research task, and, in cooperation with our field staff of 
trained technicians, are in the foremost position to aid in solving your 
processing problems. 

May we serve you? 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE Naw 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE FRANCISCO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER BUFFALO LOS ANGELES 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL TEXTILE STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS AND TAPIOCA FLOURS 
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The Textile Strikes 


(Gaffney Ledger) 


OME of the textile strikers seem perplexed, and 
somewhat hurt, because they have not found public 
sentiment supporting the shutdown of the mills here. 
There are several reasons for the attitude of the public. 
Everyone wants to see textile workers receive good 


wages and enjoy reasonable working conditions. The 


more workers in general make, the better it will be for 
business. That is a powerful factor in oe growth and 
development of any commnunity . 

You can not tread on a man’s toes and have him like it. 
Neither man you hit his pocketbook, even indirectly, and 
have him feel kindlier towards you. 

Cherkoee County people see an actual loss in money of 
$100,000 per month while the mills are idle. That is a 
big sum for a small county like this, and it is bound to 
affect the income of every person in Cherokee. Business 
establishments here and in Blacksburg will feel the loss 
most severely, but others will not escape. 

Strikers may consider this a selfish viewpoint, and 
perhaps it is. Nevertheless, it is one of the reasons why 
citizens generally are not hurrahing for strikers. 

Another thought which comes to the minds of others is 
this: textile operatives have a 40-hour work week, which 
is shorter by many hours than almost any other class of 
workers enjoys. There is hardly a clerk in any store who 
works less than 60 hours a week, some several hours more, 
and many do not make a cent more than textile opera- 
tives. In fact, numbers are paid less. It is hard for these 


folk to sympathize with persons who one expected to 


work only 40 hours. 

Citizens not engaged in the textile industry know little 
about cotton mills, but many do not believe the manage- 
ments of Gaffney’s plants are attempting to give their 
employees more to do than is comparable with work as- 
signments in other mills with similar equipment and pro- 
ducing the same grade of cloth. As a matter of fact, 
reports say the work assignments are in effect in mills at 
other places. 

Right here at home may be found plenty of experienced 
textile workers who say they are willing to handle the 
assignments prescribed by the management. When the 
Alma Mills was closed by a strike in Februaty, enough 
workers to operate at least one shift signed a petition 
asking for protection in their right to continue to earn a 
living for themselves and their families. That petition 
was disregarded, and these people have been forced to 
subsist as best they could since then. 

People who are working six days a week to earn their 
own bread and meat naturally do not look with approval 
on one group preventing another from exercising the same 
privilege. 

The majority of the people in Gaffney and Cherokee 
County still believe that the man who wants to wark has 
an inalienable right to work—and that no group, whether 
organized or unorganized, has any right to stand with 
shotguns, pistols and clubs to prevent him. 


That is another reason the public is not in sympathy 
with the strikers here. A group of pickets sitting about 
a mill gate with a shotgun leaning against the fence within 
arm’s reach is not considered a very peaceable picture by 
most people. In reality, it is nothing short of an open 
threat. 

Of course, anyone knows that an attempted strike that 
does not shut down a plant is a failure. But that gives 
no one the right to use illegal force to gain his end, how- 
ever desirable that end may be. 

The person who tramples on the law to accomplish his 


own purposes may some day find he has destroyed his 


own means of protection. 

The net results of the strikes here so far are that more 
than 1,500 workers are idle at a time when the national 
administration has been bending every energy to reduce 
unemployment, and some several thousand persons have 
been thrown on the relief agency for support. | 

The prospects of the strikers winning any worthwhile 
concession, on the face of the situation, must be dim 
indeed. 

One of the mills involved is an affiliate of a group com- 
posed of some six or eight more which are running every 
day. Any orders received certainly can be filled by some 
of the others. Under the circumstances, the controlling 
interests may be very well satisfied for one of the plants 
to remain closed through the summer, when cotton mills 
generally curtail operations anyway. 

The management of the other mills has stated plainly 
that none of its plants will operate except on a comparable 
work assignment basis. An offer was made to the Alma 
Mills strikers two months ago to permit the strikers to 
select five mills and the management choose five, the ten 
to be added together and the work averaged. This aver- 
age would be the work assignment for the plant. To an 
outsider, that appears to have been a fair proposition. 
But it was rejected. 

As matters now stand, five Cherokee County mills are 
closed. These mills are eliminated from the market so 
far as competing in the sale of cloth is concerned, and the 
work which would be going on here under other citcum- 
stances is being done by others in other communities. 
The shutdown of the Gaffney plants probably will give a 
few days extra work during the summer to operatives in 
other mills elsewhere. 3 

The textile unions are fighting to prevent the abolition 
of jobs. The members know every time a rearrangement 
of work is put into effect, some jobs have been done away - 
with forever. It is unfortunate, of course, but the same 
thing has happened in many other industries. For in- 
stance, the introduction of the linotype machine practi- 
cally eliminated the hand typesetter in the printing busi- 
ness. Automatic printers caused thousands of telegraph 
operators to lose their jobs. Steam shovels and other 
machinery replaced innumerable laborers. That is the 


history of progress all along the line, and the textile in- 
dustry is not likely to be an exception. 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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SULPHONATED 
OLIVE OlL W700 


NO AFTER-ODORS— 
FULL SUPPLE FINISH 


@ Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is absolutely 
pure Olive Oil. Our special methods of sul- 


phonation make this product completely sol- 


uble and highly sulphonated. It is resistant to 


salts and organic acids—is low in neutral fat 
—high in SO; content. Sulphonated Olive Oils 
are also available in other adjustments to 


meet your specific requirements. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS ... PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, [ll.;Greenville,S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Notes On Cotton-Warp Sizing 


(Continued from Page 6) 


continued heating at 99° C., the paste under the condi- 
tions of the tests reached its maximum viscosity of 76 
units (initial viscosity 37 units) in 30 minutes and drop- 
ped to a viscosity of 69 units after 2 hours of heating. 
Heating for 4 hours longer caused a further drop of only 
2 units. It was also found that the viscosity of corn 
starch-paste is not greatly affected by moderate agitation. 
Thus, the viscosity after heating and agitating for 1 hour 
was 73 units and after 4 hours 71 units. | 


Potato Starch Paste.—A similar series of experiments 


with potato starch gave a gelatinization temperature of 
61° C. and, as with corn starch, the viscosity continued to 
increase temporarily with the temperature. On continued 
heating at 99° C., it reached its maximum viscosity of 
nearly 13,000 units in 20 minutes (initial viscosity 37 
units). The viscosity of the potato starch-paste decreased 
rapidly when the paste was heated and agitated. After 
two hours, under the conditions of the experiment the 
viscosity became fairly constant (at only about 1 per cent 
of its maximum) and was not much greater than that of 
corn or sweet potato starch-pastes. A series of laboratory 
experiments has shown that the viscosity of potato starch 
size in the size-box is very much less than its viscosity in 
the size kettle, due no doubt to the agitation it receives 
while being pumped from the cooking or storage kettles. 
The effect of stirring on the viscosity of potato starch- 
paste seems to be even greater than that of temperature. 
It is reported that the viscosity of a potato starch-paste 
of a certain concentration was reduced from 250 to 50 by 
only one minute of shaking at 16° C., and to 20 by the 
same shaking at 90° C. 7 

Sweet Potato Starch Paste.—This starch was found to 
gelatinize at a temperature of 67° C. and to reach its 
viscosity of 188 units in 30 minutes (initial viscosity 37 
units). On continued heating at 99° C., the viscosity 


dropped to 149 units after two hours, and to 91. units 
Like corn starch-paste, the viscosity of 


after six hours. 


Yarn from North Carolina Mill 
After Slashing and Polishing 
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sweet potato starch-paste is not greatly affected by mod- 
erate agitation. It is claimed that sweet potato starch 
possesses satisfactory coating and penetrating qualities 
and should be well adapted for use in textile sizing. Its 
viscosity which lies between that of corn starch and white 
potato starch-pastes that have been heated and stirred for 
some time, shows relatively little change on heating for- 
long periods of time. | 


Modified Corn Starch Paste -—The modification or con- 
version of thick into thin-boiling starch renders a certain 
portion of the starch granule soluble in water. A paste of 
thin-boiling starch consists of ultramicroscopic particles 
intimately dispersed in the liquid medium, which also 
contains the soluble matter formed from the conversion. 
One reason modified starches have lower viscosities than 
thick-boiling starches is due to the presence of greater 
amount of soluble materials which do not add to the 
viscosity. Another reason is that instead of swelling, as 
thick-boiling starch does, the granules crack and break 
up into small fragments, due to the weakening of the 
amylopectin shells. They apparently flake off in layers 
similar to taking off the layers of skin on an onion and, 
if the heating and agitation is continued, these flake-like 
particles in turn break up into smaller fragments. Thin- — 
boiling starches should be boiled for at least 30 minutes in 
order to break them down properly. It is stated that 
temperature and stirring have practically no effect on the 
viscosity of certain modified corn starch-pastes. 


Effect of Acid and Alkali—The addition -of acids to 
starch-pastes in concentrations as low as 0.0025N causes 
a pronounced decrease in viscosity. The addition of alka- 
lies causes a rise in viscosity followed by a decrease. A. 
solution of sodium hydroxide is essentially a starch-gel- 
antizing agent inducing swelling of the granules at tem- 
peratures below the normal gelatinization range in water 
alone; this effect being proportional (within limits) to the 
concentration of alkali. The cells of a paste containing 
sodium hydroxide are more susceptible to rupture—i. e., 
more fragile—accounting for the lower consistency and 
different physical character of such a paste. 


Effect of Calcium Chloride.—Extremely thick and ad- 
hesive solutions are formed when a concentrated solution 
of calcium chloride is boiled for three or four hours with 


starch, converting it into a soluble form. The effect of 


calcium chloride on starch-paste is so great that no 
syneresis (Sweating of water from the gel) occurred after 
60 days, if it was present in as little as 0.5M concentra- 
tion. It is believed that this salt causes the formation of 
a firmer gel structure. 


Penetrating and coating properties of starch-pastes de- 
pend on the viscosity and temperature of the pastes, and 
upon the pressure exerted on the sized yarn by the squeeze 
rolls. The viscosity of the starch-paste is determined in 
a general way by the size of the swollen starch-granules. 
Starch-pastes with small granules give good penetration; 
on the other hand, those with large granules possess good 
coating properties. The penetrating power of starches 
seems to follow the order of rice, wheat, corn, and potato, 
with potato starch showing the least penetration. Potato 
starch also does not seem to adhere well to cotton yarn 
and scarcely coats at all, probably due to the fact that the 
swollen granules are very large. They are too large to 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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STANDARD 
COTTON MILLS 


<3 HE Automatic Loom Bobbin and Automatic 
Loom Shuttle, developed originally by the U S 
Bobbin and Shuttle Company, have for many 


? v 4 


years set the standard for efficiency and depend- 
ability in cotton mills from Maine to Florida. 


For faster, more economical weaving in 
your mill, be sure to specify U S products. Our — 
three Southern plants are at your service for 
prompt delivery of quality products. 


US BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


Monticello, Georgia 


Offices: Charlotte,N.C., Greenville, S. C.., 
Johnson City, Tenn., Manchester, N, H. 


BETTER BOBBINS SPOOLS CONES SHUTTLES 
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Record Attendance Expected At 
Southern Textile Association Convention 


HERE is every indication that the attendance at 

the twenty-eighth annual convention of the South- 

ern Textile Association, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 
19th and 20, will be the largest in the history of the or- 
ganization. 


Approximately 250 members and guests had made hotel 


reservations through last week-end, two weeks before the 
meeting, the largest advance reservation on record. Many 
more are expected to attend. 

While it appears that Mayview Manor, the convention 
hotel, will not be able to accommodate all of the Associa- 
tion guests, there are ample rooms available in the other 
hotels and cottages. Those who have not already made 
reservations should write at once to Mayview Manor and, 
if necessary, such requests will be referred to the Green 


Park or other hotels so that rooms can be booked in ad- 
vance. | 


THe PROGRAM 


The program for the convention is considered one of 
the strongest arranged in many years. : 

The annual dinner of the Associate Members Division 
will be held on the evening of Thursday, June 18th. W. 
B. Uhler, of Spartanburg, chairman of the Division, will 
act as toastmaster. Edwin Howard, of Greenville, is 
vice-chairman, and Junius M. Smith, of Charlotte, is sec- 
retary. The dinner program will be devoted largely to 
entertainment, with a floor show as the principal feature. 
Officers of the Association and the convention speakers 
will be honor guests at this dinner. 

Ladies in attendance will have an opportunity to draw 
for several attendance prizes. 


OPENING SESSION 


The convention will be formally opened on Friday, 
June 19th, at 10 o'clock. After the opening formalities 
John A. McFalls, of Rockingham, will deliver the annual 
address of the president. 

Mr. McFalls will be followed by Donald Comer, presi- 
dent of Avondale Mills and newly-elected president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. 
Comer is recognized as one of the leaders of the textile 
industry in this country. 

Robert R. West, president of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, and one of the best known mill executives in 
the South, will speak at the conclusion of Mr. Comer’s 
address. Mr. West, aside from his prominence in the 
industry, is also known as a speaker of force and ability. 


Gotr TouRNAMENT 


The convention will not be in session on Friday after- 
noon. The time will be devoted to the annual golf tour- 
nament and other recreation, including a visit to the 
nearby Cone estate. 

Handsome prizes -will be awarded for the winners in 
the golf tournament. There are large cups for first prizes 
among both the active members and the associate mem- 
bers and pretty trophies for those finishing in second and 


third places. “The golf course is expected to be in fine 
condition for the tournament and a large entry list is 
assured. 


THe BANQUET 


The twenty-eighth annual banquet will be held Friday 
evening at 7:30, with President McFalls as toastmaster. 
One of the features will be the drawing of attendance 
prizes by the ladies attending the convention. 

Golf prizes will also be presented during the banquet 


TWO CONVENTION SPEAKERS 


Donald Comer (left), president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association, and Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, who 
will speak at the coming convention of the Southern Tex- 
ttle Association. | 


session. There will be an unusual entertainment feature 


just prior to adjournment and dancing will start imme- 
diately after the banquet is ended. 


SATURDAY MorNING 


The final session of the convention will be held on the 
morning of June 20th: The feature speaker will be Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. He is expected to have a message of unusual 
interest for the Association members. } 

The convention will come to a close after the regular 
business session, including the election of new officers. 


Viscose Reduces Fibro Prices 

The Viscose Company has met the reduction in staple 
fiber prices initiated by the du Pont Rayon Company, 
by revising its quotations for Fibro. At the same time 
the company announced that the quantity discount had 
been discontinued and that the prices were f. o. b. its 
mills with no freight allowed. 

The company’s statement follows: 

‘Prices of our Fibro (cut staple) have been revised as 
follows: 

‘Bright, all lengths and deniers, 28c per pound. 

“Chalkelle, all lengths and deniers, 30c per pound. 
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Personal News 


F. C. Fowler has been promoted from overseer weav- 
ing, second shift, to overseer weaving, first shift, at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


Frank Gurley has become overseer of carding at the 
Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


A. R. Gregg has resigned as overseer weaving at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charles Caplin, for 13 years with Stehli Silks Corpora- 


tion in the credit department, has resigned and joined the 
credit department of John P. McGuire & Co., New York 
factors. | 

Howard E, Coffin, chairman of the board of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., has been elected chairman of the board 
~ of Young Management Corporation, an investment advis- 
ory organization. 


William A, Rhinehardt, a graduate of the Textile 
School, Clemson College, S. C., and a son of J. L. Rhine- 
hardt, of Anderson, S. C., has accepted a position with 
the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C. 


E. J. Lees, formerly with the Lees-Bradner Company, 
has been appointed chief engineer in charge of engineer- 
ing and research for the National Tool Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He is widely known as an engineer, designer 
and inventor in the machine tool industries. 


L. G. Hardeman, president of the Harmony Grove 
Mills, Commerce, Ga., has made a gift of $10,000 to 
Mercer University, at Macon. The fund will be used to 
improve the library, which is to be named in honor of his 
mother. 


Rufus E. Bowland, who has served with the Du Pont 
companies in different capacities and at different plants 
for 25 years, and who is now an official at Old Hickory, 
has been awarded the 25-year service pin. This pin is 
ornamented with four diamonds. He is the second Old 
Hickory Du Pont man to ever receive a 25-year pin, the 
other being James T. Cook, who has since been trans- 
ferred, 


__L. E. Wooten, of Charlotte, has been appointed South- 
ern representative for Knowlton & Newton Co., Inc., 
Lowll, Mass. The company manufactures return air con- 
densers for picker and napper rooms, dust collecting sys- 
tem, slasher exhaust systems, dry can machinery, color 
kettles and other equipment. 

In addition to his connection, Mr. Wooten will continue 
as Southern representative for Lestershire Spool and Man- 
ufacturing Company, T. C. Entwistle Company, Mitchell- 
Bissell Company, and other well known manufacturers. 


Carolina Specialty To Represent Rochester 
Engineering & Centrifugal Corp. 


Carolina Specialty Company, Charlotte, has completed 
arrangements for representing the Rochester Engineering 
& Centrifugal Corp. in the South on their lines of ma- 
chinery for textile plants. 

The Rochester Engineering & Centrifugal Corp. is a 
division of the American Laundry Machinery Company 
and manufactures the well-known super-hosiery dyeing 
machines, hydro-extractors, silk soaking machines, sheet 
and pillow case finishing machines and the Economy au- 
tomatic folders for towels, pillow cases and other flat 
work, 
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An elaborate entertainment program has been arranged 


for the Annual Dinner of the Associate Members Division 


of the Southern Textile Association. The dinner will be 
held at Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., on the 
evening of June 18th and precedes the formal opening oj 
the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the Southern: 
Textile Association June 19th. 

One of the features of the dinner program wil! be a 
floor show. The picture above shows five of the Ritz- 
Carleton Blondes who will have a prominent part in the 
entertainment. | 


Fall Hosiery Hues Lighter 


Ten colors, consisting of eight new and two repeated 
shades, are featured in the confidential advance issue of 
the 1936 fall hosiery card just released by the Textile 
Color Card Association to its members, These tones are 
in general of lighter register than last fall. Because of 
their continued fashion importance and their success dur- 
ing the past season, burnt ochre and burnt copper are 
repeated for fall. 

This advance card is issued in the same practical book 
form as inaugurated last season, with a large swatch of 
each color on a separate page and complete co-ordination 
notes applying to each shade. | 

The 1936 colors are: Burnt ochre, a radiant sun tone; 
burnt copper, a glowing copper; leather tan, a rich golden 
tan; cinnamon brown, a lively spicy brown; cafe clair, a 
vicacious light brown; tailleur brown, a brown of metallic 
cast; debonair, a smart animated beige; jaunty, a neutral 


beige; saunter, a subdued beige of neutral cast, and 


smoketone, a medium gray of taupe cast. 


— 


Cotton Shipments Increase 
Forwardings of American cotton to mills of the world 
continue to run well ahead of last season, reflecting the 


fact that the American staple is going into world con- 
- sumption at a much higher rate than a year ago, accord- 


ing to the New York Cotton Exchange Service. For- 
wardings are running much larger than last season to all 
important divisions of the world spinning industry except 
the Orient. In the Orient, they have declined, partly 


because of adverse conditions in the spinning industry of 
Japan and partly because China is using more of its own 
cotton. 

“During this season to date, the mills of the world 


bi 
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have taken 10,879,000 bales of the American staple, com- following excerpt from the report to the Institute by the 
pared with only 9,066,000 in the same period last season, Namm store, Brooklyn, that Monday, the opening day of 
an increase of 1,813,000 bales,” says the Exchange Ser- Cotton Week, was the best single day for cottons of all 
vice. ‘This increase is substantially greater than the kinds in the history of the store. In the cotton piece 
increase in world consumption of American cotton from . goods department alone, there were more than 1,600 sales 
last season to this season, world consumption of American transactions, with the dollar volume in the department 


cotton during this season to date probably being only _ the best since the first Cotton Week observance in 1931. 
about 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 bales more than in the ) 


same period last season. The greater increase in forward- 


ings than in actual consumption is due to the fact that OBITUARY 

while last season world mills reduced their stocks of Amer- . 

ican cotton as they curtailed their consumption of it, this GEORGE W. RAGAN 

year they have increased their stocks with their increased 

consumption of the American staple. Gastonia, N. C.—George Washington Ragan, one of 


“By far the largest increase in forwardings has been to the pioneer cotton manufacturers of Gaston County, died 
the mills of this country. Domestic mills have taken here Tuesday afternoon * the age of 59. He had long 
during this season to date 5,468,000 bales, compared with been one of the most prominent men in this section, nav- 
4,290,000 to the same date last season, an increase of ‘8 begun his career yar ar rchant and banker shortly 
1.178.000: bales.” after the close of the Civil War, in which he served. 
ae | In 1892, Mr. Ragan, with George A. Gray, L. L. Jen- 
kins and others, built the Trenton Cotton Mills. In 1899 
Cotton Week Best Ever . he sold his interest in that plant and built the Armington 
Mills. In 1912 he sold Armington. In 1923 he built the 
Measured in terms of cotton goods sales and of its stim- Ragan Spinning Company, of which he was president at 
ulus to a selling season prolonged well into August, Na- the time of his death and which is managed by his sons, 
tional Cotton Week was probably, according to the Cot- George W. Jr., and Caldwell Ragan. » a me 
ton-Textile Institute, the most successful in the six-year He was prominently identified with religious, civic and 
history of the event. educational affairs, having served as mayor of Gastonia 
Preliminary reports to the Institute show that ideal and having made substantial gifts to Davidson College 
cotton weather prevailed generally throughout the coun- 4nd Oglethorpe University. 


try during most of the week to combine with the extensive Funeral services were held Thursday morning. 
newspaper advertising, show window and store interior | 2 | 

promotions of cottons by more than 40,000 retail estab- Ciinton, S. C.—Lydia Cotton Mills are having their 
lishments. 


slasher cylinders re-covered and reground by The Textile 
Evidence of the results, in consumer response, is the Shop, of Spartanburg, S. C. 


GREEN PARK HOTEL 
BLOWING ROCK, N. C. 
Open June 18th to October Ist 


Rates $4 to $6 per person with meals. Delizhtful social envir- 
onment, excellent food, selected clientele. Hotel situated be- 


tween first tee and eighteenth green of ‘Blowing Rock’s only 
golf course. 


TENNIS — FISHING — DANCING — BRIDGE 


Early Reservations Suggested 
Wire or Write 


WILLIAM J. TOBIN, Manager 
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Faults Avoid Hosiery 


NITTED fabric is peculiarly susceptible to yarn 
faults. Owing to its method of construction each 
loop is supported by one or more preceding loops 
whilst each lateral row of loops, termed a course, is 
usually produced from one yarn. The threads are not 
crowded together as in weaving and such a method of 
construction can, and in most cases does, emphasize any 
visible faults in the yarn. 


Examination of copies of your Annual Journal have only 
intensified these, for I find, in the records of discussions, 
such statements as “leave your spinning to Lancashire 
and don’t let it be done by Leicester operatives.” I assure 
you that it is not my intention in any way to treat the 
subject of the lecture from this angle, but rather to try 


and introduce to you the hosiery manufacturer’s point of 


view, whilst at the same time appreciating the difficulties 
of the spinner. 

Knitted fabric is peculiarly susceptible to yarn faults. 
Owing to its method of construction each loop is support- 
ed by one or more preceding loops whilst each lateral row 
of loops, termed a course, is usually produced from one 
yarn. The threads are not crowded together as in weav- 
ing and such a method of construction can, and in most 
cases does, emphasize any visible faults in the yarn. 

The bending of the yarn during knitting combined 
with the meshing of the loops test the yarn severely, and 


it must be remembered that cuts and holes are much 


easier to produce in knitting than in weaving, and that 
the mending of these is a difficult matter. 


GENERAL PROPERTIES DESIRABLE 


It is not, I think, an exaggeration to say that there is 
no such thing as a perfect hosiery yarn, inasmuch as the 
standard by which any yarn is judged must necessarily 
be that of the special requirements of the manufacturer. 


In view of this statement I propose to divide what one 
may term the desirable properties of a knitting yarn into 


two groups—those which are general to all types of 
knitting yarn, and those which apply to special yarns for 
particular trades. In the first group we must place such 
properties as: 
Uniformity.—Although I have not attempted to list 
these properties in order of importance, I think that most 
knitters would agree that uniformity is the most import- 
ant of them all. | 


Uniformity is not only required in yarn count but also — 


in the admixture of the fibres, in twist, in true elasticity 
and in strength—all of which factors will be dealt with 
later from the fault point of view. The importance of 
uniformity may be realized from the fact that knitting a 
piece of fabric is one of the recognized methods of discov- 
ering irregularities in yarn. 

Covering Properties-—“Cover” is a factor of vital im- 
portance in the knitting trade—associated as it is with 
“quality” which, broadly speaking, is the relation between 
cover and weight. The structure of all looped fabrics is 
such that any increase in the covering property of the 


wos a lecture to the British Association of Managers of Textile 
orks. 


yarn which enables a better texture to be produced with- 
out increasing the fabric weight is a decided advantage. 
Much of the covering power of a yarn used for knitting 
depends on the fibres used and the actual spinning opera- 
tions; soft spun yarns naturally cover better than hard 
spun yarns of similar count, whilst folded yarns, pro- 
vided the correct folded twist is employed, cover better 
than single yarns of the same count. — 


Twist—The importance of correct twist in hosiery 
yarns cannot be over emphasized. It must be observed 
that only 25 per cent of the space occupied by the looping 
elements on a knitting machine is available for the yarn, 
and it is therefore invariably flattened in the knitting 
process. Hence the necessity for minimum twist in the 
singles and the preferable use of doubled yarns. Irregular 
and incorrect twist may, however, give rise to many trou- 
bles, some of which I propose to deal with later. 


Plasticity —The ideal knitting yarn should be capable 
of receiving sharp bends without having any tendency to 
cut. Indeed, it should be capable of being knitted up, 
unroved, and knitted up. again. When formed into loops 
it should remain in a loop-like form after the looping ele- 
ments have been removed. Unfortunately, many other- 
wise excellent yarns for knitting are resilient to a high 
degree, and in such cases resort is made to some form of 
lubrication. Dyed yarns, however, if not subsequently 
scoured, must not be lubricated, and in any case if it is 


possible to knit yarns without lubrication a clear cost 


advantage is gained. 


Elasticity.—Yarns for the hosiery trade should possess 
true elasticity, ic., they should be capable of being 
stretched and recover without becoming permanently 
elongated or strained. The property of elasticity is highly 
important, as it often avoids cuts in the knitting process 
while if the yarn is permanently stretched thin places will 
be observed—an undesirable state of affairs which may 
result in holes when the fabric is finished. 


Cleanliness—This is often of more importance for its — 
effect on the mechanical action of knitting than on the 
subsequent appearance of the fabric. It has been pointed 
out that during knitting, the yarn is subject to severe 
mechanical strain, and it will therefore be understood that 
the presence of any extra neous particles, such as bits of 
seed or burr, will have the effect of increasing this strain. 
It must also be noted that during knitting the yarn passes 
from the yarn package to the knitting point at a very 
high relative speed—up to 400 ft. per minute and that 
during this passage it must pass over various guides and 
through at least one small orifice—the feeder. All these 
guides and the feeder present obstacles which at this high 
speed quickly become clogged and offer obstruction to 
the yarn if a “dirty” yarn is being worked. 

The finer the gauge of the machine the more important 
becomes the danger from extraneous particles. Bearing 
in mind the previous statement that only 25 per cent of 
the space occupied by the looping elements is available 
for the yarn it will be apparent that the inclusion in the 
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yarn of hard particles, however small, invites damage to 
the delicate looping elements. 


PROPERTIES FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES 


These primary properties may be taken as being essen- 


- tial to a good hosiery yarn, but in addition there are 


various secondary properties, the relative importance of 
which is dependent on the purpose for which the yarn is 
intended. Amongst these may be included such proper- 
ties as: 

Lustre —Lustrous yarns are of special interest to man- 
ufacturers of certain types of garment and although mod- 
ern tendencies do not approve of excessive lustres, a good 
“bright” yarn always enhances the beauty of a knitted 
fabric. | 

Hygroscopicity—This is one of the most valued prop- 
erties of a knitting yarn intended for underwear manufac- 
ture, and.is responsible for the existence of several well- 
known brands of garment which incorporate two classes 
of material and to a lesser extent for the use of yarns 
spun from mixtures of two materials. 

Unshrinkability.—Knitting yarns used for garments 
which are often washed or exposed to the action of 
moisture, perspiration, etc., should be unshrinkable, as 
far as is possible in the yarn form. 

Dyeing or Bleaching Properties——l\t is of great im- 
portance that yarns should dye or bleach uniformly, 


easily, and to good color, as, in the majority of cases, it is 


more advantageous to dye subsequent to knitting. 
Tensile Strength—Other things being equal, the yarn 
which shows the greatest tensile strength is to be pre- 
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ferred, but abnormal strength is not required in knitting 
yarns, as the resulting fabrics are not intended to support 
loads, and tensile strength is not necessarily a proof of 
good wearing quality. 

- These are all properties of what. the manufacturer 
would consider to be an ideal yarn from the knitting 
point of view and are worthy of consideration inasmuch 
as the nearer the spinner can approach this ideal the 
more likely it is that his production will find favor. It is, 
of course, indisputable that most of these properties can 
only be acquired at the expense of increased cost, and we 
in Leicester are quite aware that we can have them all if 
we will pay for them. Bearing this in mind I must deal 
briefly with one of the difficulties with which we are 
faced in purchasing yarn. Hosiery manufacturers are, at 
the present time, the victims of the “fixed buying price’’— 
which means that there are certain fixed prices at which 
our customers buy their goods. These prices are main- 
tained at fixed levels by the buyers, irrespective of the 
price of raw material, with the inevitable result that a 
rise in the price of yarn must be followed on our part by 
the purchase of a lower quality yarn at the same price. 
This, of course, almost invariably leads to knitting trou- 
bles for which the spinner is often blamed, whereas act- 
ually the fault is with the buyer who insists. on his fixed 
price. From the manufacturers’ point of view it does not 


pay to buy poor yarn, and I am sure you will appreciate _ 


that when forced to buy lower. qualities the relative im- 
portance of what we understand to be inevitable faults 
assumes very great significance. 


(Continued on Page 23) 


SPECIAL PRINTING OFFER! 
FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY 


| 
| 
To acquaint more mills with the high quality printing 
produced in our modern plant, we are making the follow- 
ing offer for a limited time only: | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5,000 LETTERHEADS - $12.95 
: (Printed on Management Bond—A Hammermill Product) | 
| 
| 


5,000 Large Envelopes - - $12.50 5,000 Small Envelopes - - $ 8.75 
5,000 Outlook Envelopes 914” $15.50 5,000 Outlook Envelopes 634” $11.15 


(Regular and Outlook Envelopes may be included in single order for 5,000 at pro rata cost. Simply specify quantity of each kind desired.) 


HIGH QUALITY STOCK AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
Here Is Your Opportunity To Save Money — Act Quickly 


| 
No Order Accepted for more or less than 5,000 Letter Heads or | 

| 


Envelopes—at this price. 


Washburn Printing Company 
Printers of Textile Bulletin 


David Clark, President 
CHARLOTTE 


NORTH CAROLINA |} 
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Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N.C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Blidg., Providence, me a 


Davin CLARK 
D. H. Hi, Jr 
Juntus M. SMITH 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 
Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Union. 3 4.00 . 
‘Single Copies 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to tine, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. ; 


Maintain Wage Standards 


press it expresses our sentiments, we are 
printing below a circular letter which Joshua 
L. Baily & Co. has recently mailed to their cus- 
tomers: 


We are not in sympathy with reported reduction in 
wages by a few mills, with resulting burden upon opera- 
tives and dilution of purchasing power. We do recognize 
active competition developed by: modern facilities and in- 
creased efficiency makes for a healthy and vigorous indus- 
try. As a constructive influence looking to the future ol 
the industry our mills have voluntarily authorized us to 
stamp on invoices the following statement: 

“GOODS COVERED BY THIS INVOICE 
HAVE BEEN MANUFACTURED IN CON- 
FORMITY WITH THE WAGE STANDARD 
OF THE COTTON-TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
(MINIMUM RATE OF 30c PER HOUR).” 

We are approaching the time when purchases for Fall 
will be made and it is desirable that the trade in making 
commitments shall have confidence that values will be 
sustained insofar as assurance of this may be afforded by 
continuance of standard wage payments by the industry. 
We believe that active support at this time by mills as 
well as their customers of this movement to arrest break- 
ing down of the minimum wage scale of the industry, will 
contribute materially to the well-being of all connected 
directly or indirectly with our industry. Various divisions 
of the industry are so closely inter-related that we feel 
wholesalers, converters, cutters and distributors, all have 
vital interest in this situation and constructive co-opera- 
tion now may mean a great deal in the way of opportuni- 
ties for successful future operations. 


We have never seen general wage reductions 
benefit cotton mills as they usually result in the 
price of cotton goods being reduced as much or 
more than an equivalent of the reduction in the 
costs of production as represented by the reduc- 
tion in wages. 
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The usual net result is the taking of money 
out of the pay envelopes of the workers and giv- 
ing it to the buyers of goods. 

A reduction in wages by a single mill may 
financially benefit that mill for a few weeks but 
common sense and experience should tell those 
who make such reductions that any advantage 
they may gain is only a temporary advantage. 


Mills competing with such mills are soon forc- 
ed to make similar reductions and when buyers 
learn that there has been a general reduction 
they demand an equivalent reduction in the price 
of goods and usually get same. 

Wages of cotton mill employees are not too 
high; in fact, they are much lower than we would 
like to see them. 

Reducing wages at this time will be unfair to 
the employees without increasing the profits or 
reducing the losses as the case may be. 

Individual mill reductions will lead to general 
reductions and offer benefits which are only tem- 
porary. 

We sincerely hope that other selling agents 
will join Joshua L. wie) & Co. in opposing wage 
reductions. 


Ridge Parkway 
and Blowing Rock 


i tee who expect to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at Blowing 
Rock, N. C., June 19th and 20th, will be inter- 
ested in the fact that the Blue Ridge Parkway, 
now under construction, will touch a corner of 
the Blowing Rock. 

The Blue Ridge Parkway, generally known as 


the Scenic Highway, starts at the Shenandoah 


National Park in Virginia and runs along the: 
top of mountain ridges to the entrance to the 
Great Smoky Mountain Park in North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

Entering North Carolina the Blue Ridge Park- 
way goes to Roaring Gap and thence along high 
mountain ridges to Blowing Rock. Leaving 
Blowing Rock it goes high up on Grandfather 
Mountain and comes down. at a point near Lin- 
ville. 

It crosses the famous Linville Gorge upon a 
suspension bridge about 200 feet from Linville 
Falls and then goes by Little Switzerland to Mt. 
Mitchell, which is the highest mountain east of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

It then goes through the Gar- 
dens and around Asheville to Mt. Pisgah and the 
Pisgah National Forest and across Eagles Nest 
near Waynesville into the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain Park through Socco Gap. 
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The Blue Ridge Parkway will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000,000, but will open to American 
tourists the most beautiful scenery in the world. 


It is being constructed in sections of about 
twenty miles each and six of the North Carolina 
sections, one of them touching Blowing Rock, 
are now under construction. 


We thought that this information about the 
Blue Ridge Parkway would be interesting to 
those who expect to attend the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at Blowing Rock, 
N.C., June 19th and 20th, and we suggest their 
planning to take sufficient time to go up on 
Grandfather Mountain and get an idea of the 
magnificent scenery which the Parkway will dis- 
close. 


Another Act Invalid 


(Journal Patriot, North Wilkesboro, N. C.) 


Decision of the United States Supreme Court 
invalidating a number of widely popular New 
Deal measures has brought that body in for quite 
a bit of criticism by some per who Go | not like 

the decisions. 


The Supreme Court decisions are not based on 
what the people want but whether or not the law 
in question is backed by authority given the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution. Interpre- 
tations by various courts and various jurists may 
vary greatly but as yet no better plan has been 
devised for testing laws than by the high tribu- 
nal. 


This restraint on the Federal Government by 
the Supreme Court may seem quite a millstone 
at times of particular stress, but before any rank 
things are said or done, one should consider the 
future and the stability of the Government. 


The Constitution is so written that people 
cannot go off half cocked and change it overnight 
only to wake up next morning and find that they 
have made a mistake of fatal significance. The 
nation’s charter cannot be changed except by 
vote of a two-thirds majority of the States and 
such procedure takes time—time enough for peo- 
ple to fully make up their minds in a sane man- 
ner as to whether or not they want the change 
and. consider the consequences of such change. 


If the National Constitution needs changing 
there is no better or sounder way to go about it 
than by strict interpretation by the Supreme 
Court. If times have so changed that the Fed- 
eral Government needs more power the recourse 
lies in amending the Constitution to give it such 
power and not in trying to get around the doc- 
ument or hoping that the Supreme Court will 
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wink at the laws in conflict. In the meantime, 
the people would have ample time to consider 
whether or not they wished the Federal Govern- 


ment to have more power. Power in wise hands. 


is all right, but we must remember that the same 
power would be in the hands of future adminis- 
trations if it was granted to the present rulers of 
the nation, and who is able to tell what kind of 
executives and law makers we may elect in the 
years to come? 


Picketing in Georgia 


(Anderson Daily Mail) 

A Georgia court has sentenced a number of 
textile strikers to terms of imprisonment for mass 
picketing. We assume that the chargé includes 
the exercise of violence on the part of the pickets 
during the course of a strike at the mill where 
they were employed, but are no longer. 

Picketing is dangerous business, although the 
right of the strikers to picket peacefully is gener- 


ally recognized. But so few strikers stay within © 


their rights when there is ill feeling between 
striking and non-striking units. We have seen 
incidents of this kind in Anderson County and 
may see them again, but probably not for a num- 
ber of years, for these incidents to which we refer 
are fresh in the memory of those who figured in 
two tragic clashes. 

The Georgia incident, however, is a reminder 
that the proper authorities should take cogniz- 
ance of incidents of this kind and persons found 
guilty of unlawful picketing should be made to 
pay a penalty for it. 


Cannon Mills Aid Schools 


The action of the Cannon Mills in advancing 
$11,000 to the schools of Kannapolis so that 
they might run nine months is about the finest 
gesture that we have heard of in a long time. 
With spirit and generosity like this, it is no won- 
der that the Cannon mills rank high in the in- 
dustrial world —Gastonia Gazette. 


It is suggested that every American be com- 
pelled to go to school until 22 years of age, to 
cut down the competition for jobs. 

It might be simpler to keep everybody in 
school until 60 and then give everybody a pen- 
sion of $200 a month. What could be simpler 
than that?-—From Arthur Brisbane’s Column. 
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FCARECO- ONE PIECE FURNACE LINING: 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
IN PLACE OF FIRE BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


Reg VS TRADE MARK Pat. Ore 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


SELF - SEALED 


Designed with removable 
labyrinth felt seal entirely 
within confines of extra wide _ 

innerandouterringstoavoid 
injury, these “GreaSeal” 

PrecisionBearings,withlarge 


grease capacity, assure su- 


HOFFMANN BEARINGS CVURPN - STAMFORD an USA 
7000 7000-P 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger @ 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the @ 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


The 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


| Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, 8. C. Lowell, Mass. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 
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Mill News 


Laurens, S. C.—-Laurens Cotton Mills are equipping 
their automatic spoolers with a vacuum lint and dust 
collector, manufactured by The Textile. Shop, of Spar- 
tanburg, 


SANFORD, N. C.—-After going through two weeks of 
training, operatives in the local plant of the High Point 
Overall Company have begun the manufacture of work 
pants, which the company will make at the Sanford 
branch, recently established. 


Co_umsiA, S. C.—The assessed value placed on the 
Santee Mills at Bamberg, in Bamberg County, by the 
South Carolina Tax Commission for the year 1935 is 
$100,000. This is the only textile plant in that county. 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA.—The Garment Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., with maximum capital of $10,000, has 
been chartered to do a general garment manufacturing 
business. W. S. Peebles, Jr., of Lawrenceville, is presi- 
dent of the new ee 

THOMASVILLE, N. Fiemont Hosiery Mills, 
manufacturers of anklets and half hose, have appointed 
Iselin-Jefferson Company, New York, as their selling 
agent. 

Richard T. Sharkey, until recently with the Haywood, 
Mackay Hosiery Department of Bliss, Fabyan & Co., 
which handled the Fremont account, has become asso- 
ciated with the hosiery department of Iselin-Jefferson, for 
whom he will cover the Middle West. 


York, S. C.—The York Wilson Cotton Mills property 
at Red River, consisting of 100 acres and about 100 
buildings, was sold at auction here by T. H. Merritt, 
York county tax collector, to satisfy unpaid tax claims, 
and in the absence of other bids the property was bought . 
by the York county forfeited land commission for the 
amount of taxes due, $2,845. 

No machinery is listed in the tax returns. The mills 
shut down several years ago. 


CotumsBus, Ga.—-Contract for an addition to the plant 
of the Swift Manufacturing Company here to cost around 
$10,000 has been awarded to the A. K. Adams Company, 
of Atlanta. 

The addition is to be of brick and concrete 72x121, 


_ three stories in height, construction to begin as soon as 


possible. The first floor will be used for the machine 
shop and the upper floors will be used in connection with 
the finishing department. The company officials plan to 
relocate their machine shop and supply room. 


GAFFNEY, 5. C.—In an order signed by Judge J. Henry 
Johnson, two $25,000 insurance policies on the life of 
H. C, Wheat, former president, have been declared to be 


part of the assets of the Irene Mills. Filed in the office 


of Clerk of Court J. Conrad Jones, the order appoints 
Maj. Henry C. Moore, who has been receiver of the 
Irene Mills, as trustee of the Irene Mills, and directs the 
receiver to turn over the assets to the trustee. The order 
says the insurance policies were cited as additional pro- 
tection for the purchasers of certain “gold bonds” which 
were sold by the Irene Mills several years ago. The 
trustee was directed to retain possession of the policies 
until further order of the court. 
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Mill News Items 


SyracauGa, Ata.—The Textile Shop has just complet- 
ed overhauling and re-covering slasher cylinders in the 
Sylacauga and Alexander City plants of the Avondale 
Mills. 


Crrtron, C.—The Textile Shop, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., are equipping the automatic spoolers in the Clifton 
Manufacturing Company with their vacuum lint and dust 
collector. 


Burtincton, N. C.—Recent investment in additions 
to Burlington Mills Company properties in this area, in- 
cluding a one-story addition to Unit No. 3, now under 
construction, is believed to approximate $150,000. ‘This 
unofficial estimate is based on an addition to a unit at 
Ossipee, a steam plant, and the addition at No. 3. Work 
will be made available to approximately 100. 


Fort Miri, $. C-—The Springs Cotton Mills are con- 
structing 18 houses between Fort Mill and Steele Creek 
to be used for the operatives of the two local units of 
the mills: The Rock Hill Lumber Company of Rock 
Hill, S. C., has the contract for the construction work. 
The same construction company is erecting 17 new homes 
for the Springs Cotton Mills at Kershaw for the opera- 
tives of the Kershaw unit of the mills. 


Winper, Ga.—The building that was. occupied by the 
Georgia Pants Company, which concern is being trans- 
ferred to New Orleans, is being taken over by the Barrow 
Manufacturing Company, which company is installing 
their equipment in this building. It is estimated that 
when the Barrow company has all of the equipment set 
up there will be an increase of about 25 per cent in pro- 
duction, bringing the present production up to about 
1,100 dozen each week. This company has been operat- 
ing steadily, according to an announcement, since last 
November. 15th, on spring materials. 


LowEt1, N. C.—At a hearing at Shelby, Federal Judge 
EK. Y. Webb made permanent a recent temporary receiv- 


ership under Section 77-B of the National Bankruptcy. 


Act for the National Weaving Company at Lowell. 

A. C, Lineberger, Jr., and H. M. Wade, the latter of 
Charlotte, are the trustees. Under the original order 
they were given $1,000 a month each. 

Whether the mill will be continued in operation under 
the receivership could not be ascertained. It was be- 
—— that the trustees have authority to operate the 
plant. 

Creditors were given until July 15th to file their claims. 
Ninety per cent of the creditors signified their assent to 
the order making the receivership permanent. 


Subsidiary for Franklin Process Co. 


The Western Dyeing and Processing Company, Chi- 
cago, is to become a subsidiary of the Franklin Process 
Company, Providence, R. I., and will operate as the 
Western Franklin Process Company in its present plant. 

William Stahl will be president and general manager 
of the subsidiary, which plans to improve and extend its 
facilities. Latest type Franklin Process package dyeing 
equipment will be installed, together with latest type 
winding and other accessory machinery. There will be 
no interruption in production. 
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Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Company is 
Known by the 
Customers It 
‘ed Keeps 


°SLO-FLOe 


The Ideal Non-Separating, Dripless, Wasteless 
Textile Lubricant ' 
Originated—Developed—Pertected by SWAN-FINCH 
Specialists in Scientific Lubrication since 1853 


SLO-FLO outlasts liquid oil 3 to 5 times—saving oiling cost. ; 


SLO-FLO remains in the bearings and does not creep or 
spatter—reducing “oil spots.” 


Write for Bulletin on Cotton Mill Machinery Lubrication and 
liberal Trial Order Terms. 


SWAN-FINCH OIL CORPORATION 


Executive Office: 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


QUICK 
RESULTS! 

Use This 


WEEKLY 
Journal 


For Your. 


CLASSIFIED 
»>ADVERTISEMENTS 
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Link-Belt Power Transmission Catalog 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Company, Chi- 
cago, that it has just published a new 208-page catalog 
No. 1500 devoted exclusively to power transmission 
equipment. 

_ The new book features the recently announced line of 
Link-Belt anti-friction roller’ bearing units, as well as an 
entirely new group of streamlined babbitted bearings, 
several new types of take-ups, and many other raw prod- 
ucts. 

Drop hangers, cast iron and pressed steel; pulleys of 
all types, including steel split construction; gearing, cast 
and cut tooth types; shafting; shaft couplings, rigid and 
flexible; safety collars; grease fittings, etc., are also in- 
cluded. 

The book contains many illustrations, gives dimensions, 
weights and list prices, and contains a cross reference 


index for convenient use of engineers and plant man- 


agers. | 
The new book is offered to anyone interested in power 
transmission equipment. ‘The reader’s request may be 
addressed to Link-Belt Company, 2410 W. 18th street, 
Chicago, or to the nearest office of the company. 
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IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


> 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
328 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


DARY TRAVELERS | 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY ' 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass, ; 
Sou. Agents 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
) P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 | 
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Engraving Proving and Sample Printing 
Machine 


HE Textile-Finishing Machinery Company of 
Providence, R. I., has recently designed and built 
a new engraving proving and sample printing ma- 
chine (patent applied for) that is used for proving the 
engraving on copper printing shells, and has for one of its 
objects a quick and simple mounting of these shells for 
testing purposes, previous to placing them into commer- 
cial production without tying up the large or standard 
production machine. | 


The company explains it is usual in fabric printing to 
set up a standard 
printing machine 
with new engraved 
copper shells and 
run a length of 
cloth which is then 
developed and fin- 
ished to see wheth- 
er or not any im- 
perfections show 
due to improper 
engraving or print- 
ing dyes; and 
while such tryout is made this large and expensive ma- 
chine is out of production with a corresponding increase 
in production costs. 

Full sized printing shells may be tried out under actual 
working conditions and pressure in this new patented 
machine which is less expensive and which affords an 
opportunity for quickly mounting and more easily testing 
out these shells than has heretofore been possible, and yet 
the manner by which this is accomplished is no convenient 
that many shells or combination of dyes may be tried out 
in a very short time. 


The method of applying the pressure for testing and 
proving the engraved shells on this machine under actual 
working conditions is by hydraulic pressure. The ma- 
chine is so designed for mounting the copper shells that 


they may be readily moved to and from the working posi- 


tion with easy access to the printing machine cylinder and 
doctor blades. 


It should be noted that the adjustments of the supports 
for the copper shells to and from each other are laterally 
of the machine to accommodate shells of different widths 
or diametric dimensions. Another advantage is the dis- 
tribution of pressure on the roll by: means of both hori- 
zontal and vertical rack so that same will be evenly and 
accurately forced into engagement with the work, the 
manufacturers state. | 


This machine can also be used for making samples or 


_ for trying out the colors of dyes previous to their use in 


commercial production. 


Where short samples are desired they may be attached 
to the grey by an adhesive tape or similar method for 
printing, or the grey itself may be printed and then cut 
into desired lengths. Usually short pieces of a_ yard 
square or so are of particular advantage in proving that 
the new copper engraved shell is correct to use in the 
larger or production machine. 
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Faults To Avoid in Hosiery Yarns 
(Continued from Page 17) 


In these circumstances a comparison between two spin- 
ners’ yarns at the same price often resolves itself into a 
comparison of suitability for the particular purpose and 
knitting properties rather than a comparison of actual 
value offered. In this respect at least the importance of 
a closer understanding between spinner and manufacturer 
cannot be over-emphasized. Such understanding will 
undoubtedly be helped as the manufacturer becomes more 
technically minded, especially as regards the aspects of 
the textile industry outside his own particular branch, 
and any co-operation along these lines must be to our 
mutual benefit. | 


World’s Rayon Yarn and Fibre Output 
Passed Billion-Pound Mark in 1935 


The world’s production of rayon yarn and staple fiber 
for 1935 passed the billion-pound mark for the first time 
in the history of the industry, according to figures com- 
piled by the Rayon Organon, published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. 


Actual production last year aggregated 1,069,902 
pounds, a gain of 246,721,000 pounds, or 29.9 per cent, 
compared with production of 823,181,000 pounds in 1934. 
Rayon yarn production in 1935 aggregated 963,063,000 
pounds, an increase of 22 per cent over the 1934 figure of 
769,396,000 pounds. Rayon staple fiber output for 1935 
was 133,839,000 pounds, an increase of 148 per cent, 
compared with 1934 output of 53,785,000 pounds. 
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Practically every important producing country contrib- 
uted to the gain last year. Japan, however, has made a 
decided imprint on world rayon production. Negligible 


in 1918, and only 2 per cent of the world output in 1925, 


she had increased to 22 per cent by 1935. She became 
second largest producer in 1934 and has continued em- 


phatically so in 1935. Japan’s export business, the 


Ravon Organon points out, is a tremendously important 

factor in the growth of her domestic rayon industry. 
The United States retained its share of about one- 

fourth of world production in 1935. Germany also has 


kept her 13 to 14 per cent of the total. Italy has con- » 


sistently been losing its share of yarn production but its 
total yarn and fiber output was not far below the 1925 
level of 15 per cent. Great Britain has for several years 
been getting about 11 per cent. France has been losing 
from one point of view, namely, her share on a percentage 
basis, but she has not lost to any great extent. 

The following table shows the total rayon yarn and 
staple fiber production of the more important producing 
countries for 1935, as compiled by the Rayon Organon: 


1935 (Lbs.) 


United States 261.659.000 


Japan 237,943,000 
Italy 152,000,000 
Germany 135,000,000 
Great Britain 121,500,000 
France _. 60,800,000 
-Netherlands 21,150,000 
Belgium 14,000,000 
Russia . 13,200,000 
All others 52,650,000 

1 069,902,000 


World’s total 
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Notes On Cotton-Warp Sizing 
(Continued from Page 10) 


penetrate and they slough or dust off instead of adhering. 
to the yarn. These results were obtained with 3.7 per 
cent starch-pastes boiled for 1 hour at 100° C, It is 
probable that, upon continued boiling and agitation until 
the potato starch granules are thoroughly disintegrated, 
the results may be more favorable. 


STARCH FILMS 


Tensile Strength and Flexibility.—Starch films have 
tensile properties similar to those of ductible metals and 
there is apparently little difference in this respect be- 
tween one starch and another. Experiments have been 
made on the tensile strength of films made by drying 
starch-pastes such as are commonly used in sizing. The 
results show that starch films are more brittle in dry 
atmospheres than in moist. Weaker films are obtained if 
the starch has been partly dextrinized, oxyd'zed with 
hypochlorites, or otherwise more or less solubilized; fur- 
thermore, any admixtures such as soap, glycerine, oils or 
fats tend to weaken the starch-film although such admix- 
tures may be desirable on other grounds. Moreover, 
drastic chemical treatment or the use of alkali, soap, or 
excess of hard fat renders starch more brittle. 


Moisture Properties——The various starches are all 
about equal in moisture absorbing capacity. Starch alone 
boiled and dried absorbs about twice as much regain- 
moisture as raw cotton and is, therefore, no mean weight- 
ing or deliquescent agent. Starch films at a relative hu- 
midity of 80 per cent or over become soft and plastic, 
vielding readily to any stress,.although the strength of 
the cotton yarn itself is improved. Hence, exposure of 
sized yarn to high humidities or the use of highly deli- 
quescent size is not desirable. 
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SorrENERS 


Amount and Kind.—There seems to be no hard-and- 
fast rule regarding the amount of softener to be used in 
warp sizing; therefore each mill uses what it deems best. 
The British Cotton Research Association found that up to 
5 per cent of softener on the weight of the starch did not 
appreciably reduce the adhesiveness of the starch, but 
beyond that figure there was a gradual reduction in the 
strength of the starch film. It is believed, however, that 
in batches where 1 pound or more. of starch is used to 1 
gallon of size, the softener can be increased above 5 per 
cent without appreciably decreasing the strength of the 
starch film. 

The acidity of the softeners should be low, as other- 
wise the squeeze rolls of the slasher may be affected. 
Emulsified softeners are preferred over raw oils and fats 
since they mix more uniformly, allow better penetration 
of the size, and form smaller globules of fatty matter. It 
is stated that excess fat may have a tendency to interfere 
with the proper penetration of the size and also to reduce 
the transparency of the starch-paste. On the other hand, 
it.is to be noted that softeners tend to increase the re- 
sistance to rubbing. It is also claimed that the fatty 
ingredients in a sizing compound have a tendency to 
reduce the rate of congealing of the starch with the result 
that the size will remain fluid while passing through the 


squeeze-rolls and remain so until its water content is evap- 


orated on the slasher drum: or cylinder. 

Effect on Flexibility.—It is stated that brittle films are 
produced when an excess of a hard fat. such as tallow is 
introduced, the deterioration in flexibility becoming mark- 
ed when more than about 5 per cent of fat is present. 
These observations suggest that excess of fat may give 
rise to the dusting of size which is troublesome in som> 
mills, and this is borne out by observations in the labora- 
tory. 

(To bc continued) 


It Boils Thin! 


Manufactured by 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabric! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—-GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., 


—A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 
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The new Veeder-Root 2 Shift Resetting Pick 

Counter which can be converted into a threc 

shift counter at any time after installation 
by adding a third shift unit. 


New Veeder-Root 2-3 Resetting Pick 
Counter is Two Counters in One 


Veeder-Root has announced a new resetting pick coun- 
ter said to be revolutionary in design——a pick counter 
described as two counters in one. The new counter is 
called the 2-3 (two-three), the name being derived from 


Here is shown the assembling of the Veeder- 
Root two shift resetting pick counter and 
third shift unit into a complete three shift 
pick counter. To convert the two shift pick 
counter into the three shift pick counter sim- 
ply take out three screws, slip the extra unit 
into place and replace the screws. The oper- 
ation is done quickly at the mill, 


the fact that the counter can be bought in two separate 
units as the needs of a mill owner may dictate. The 
principal unit is a new two-shift resetting pick counter 
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complete and ready for installation. If and when the 
need arises, a separate third shift unit can be bought and 
mounted in place on the two-shift counter providing a 
complete counter identical in every respect to a new three- 
shift counter installed as original equipment. 

The accompanying illustrations show (1) the new Vee-. 
der-Root two-shift counter, (2) the third shift unit with 
the three screws used for mounting, and (3) the complete 
three-shift counter being assembled. To convert the two- 
shift counter into a three-shift counter, it is only neces- 
sary to take out three screws, slip the extra unit in place 
and replace the screws.. The operation is easily and 
quickly done at the mill. These new counters can be 
mounted on any Root-type drive in use in mills. 

Many other advancements in counter design are incor- 


The Veeder-Root third shift unit and the 
three screws used for mounting it in place on 
the two shift pick counter. 


porated in the new 2-3 counter in addition to its con- 
vertible feature. . The makers cite these: A new double 
acting locking mechanism with large key for ease of un- 
locking; figures positively aligned after resetting: positive 
prevention against creep of any shift when it is de- 
clutched; individual naval bronze worm drives for each 
shift; special alloy brass hobbed worm gears; replaceable 
naval brass bearings; steel inserts for mounting. The 
new 2-3 counter has a double seal. 


~ ~ 


Bids On Experimental Blankets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids on an experimental lot of 500 
olive drab cotton blankets, 84 by 66-inch finished size, 
weighing 3 pound, 6 ounces, for the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, will be opened here June 24th under Invita- 
tion 311. 


The specifications state that reclaimed cotton or waste 
of any sort is prohibited and the blankets shall be made 
of “harsh type’ American cotton only. It is required 
that the blankets shall be napped on both sides sufficient- 
ly to render the yarn and weave indistinguishable. _ 

Minimum count in the finished blanket shall be 36 
warp and 50 filling, both warp and filling yarns to be sin- 
gles. The weave is identified in the invitation as “a 
two-in-one four-harness filling flush satin on both face 
and back.” Minimum breaking strength is set at 45 
pounds in warp and 60 pounds in filling. Quick delivery 
is required. 
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FOR SALE 
| Novelty Yarn Plant, now in opera- 
| tion. Selling Dept. Stores and Job- | 


bers from Mass. to Fla. Hand knit- | 
ting yarns. Production 1,500 Ibs 
| weekly. Two novelty twisters, 2 | 
| reels, 1 Universal winder, 3,500 Les- 
tershire spools, 2 5-horsepower mo- 
tors. 2,500-Ibs. stock. sell 
with or without stock: Write for | 
further particulars. | 


| 

“Yarn Plant,’’ 
‘are Textile Bulletin. 


J. P. Stevens & Co. 
Gets Road Cottons 


Washington.—The J. P. Stevens & 
Co. was awarded the entire contract 
for furnishing cotton textiles to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion for road building purposes on 
which bids were opened here May 
28th in accordance with Schedule 
CPS 32: 


Japan Cotton 
Planting in Shantung 


Washington. —- Japanese cotton 
manufacturing interests in China are 
continuing their efforts to increase 
the production of cotton in Shantung 
Province, according to a report from 
Consul Samuel Sokobin, Tsingtao, 
made public by the Commerce De- 
partment. 

The Japanese Cotton Mill Owners’ 
Association in China is reported to 
have recently purchased in Chosen 
133,000 pounds of “American-type”’ 
cotton seed to be distributed free to 
Chinese cotton growers in Shantung. 
The seed will be apportioned to the 
district magistrates of Shantung 
Province in the cotton growing region 


Commercial Factors Corp. 
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along the Yellow River north of 
Chang-tien and east of Tsinan, it was 
stated. 
The seed, it is pointed out, was 
obtained in Chosen because of suc- 
cessful experiments there with seed 
suitable for cotton production in 
Shantung. This is the third such dis- 
tribution in three years, the first, in 
1934, placed -47,000 pounds of seed 


among the farmers, and the second, 
in 1935, 87,000 pounds. 

The Japanese press in Tsingtao, 
the report states, has given some 
prominence to the endeavor of the 
local Japanese cotton mills to obtain 
adequate supplies of native grown 
cotton. Plans for financial and other 
aid to Chinese cotton growers are in- 
timated. 
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Classitied Department 


WANTED—5,000 Barber-Colman Cheese 
Cores. Address ‘X,"’ care Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Former automobile manufacturer | 
now operating parts business sup- 
plying automotive trade desires 


business with large automobile 
manufacturers. Sheetings, drills, | 
osnaburgs, twills, sateens. Excep- 
tionally large market. Address Box | 
No. “AB-5811,”" care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


FOR SALE | 

848 Beam Barrels for 36” Looms. 
1686 20° Beam Heads, with Me- 
chanical Let-off, for Draper or | 
Hopedale Looms. 
Hannah Pickett Millis No. 2 | 
Rockingham, N, C. 


cotton mill account to develop iz 


WANTED—Position as sewing machin- 
ist; 12 years’ experience with Singers, 
Union Specials. Merrows of all kinds 
and makes. Single, 34, sober, excellent 
references. Go anywhere. Address “L. 
A. 8.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as overseer slashing 
and drawing. 15 years’ experience. 
Can furnish best of references. Now 
employed but desire greater opportunity 
for advancement. Address ‘Slashing,’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


BARBER WANTED 


Opening for first-class barber in 
small mill town. Shop equipped Jj 
with chairs, mirrors, etc. Mill house 
at low rent. Reply B, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER or Shipping Clerk 
wants new location. 5 years experi- 
ence, 25 years old. Will telephone or 
see you at once. Address ‘Traffic 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Paul B. Eaton 1 
PATENT LAWYER 


1408 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C.' 


G. A. WHITE & CO., Sou. Rep. 
International Co. 

Jackson Molistening Co. 

Foxboro Humidity Controls 

Pumps, Compressor, Used 


Humidifiers 
Measurement Of Rayon “Before the textile trade and the 
Luster Described timate consumer were satisfied the 


The relative amounts of luster of 
rayon and other textile yarns and a 
method of measuring them were out- 
lined in a recent talk by G. P. Hoff, 
manager of Chemical Research, vis- 
cose rayon research division of Du 
Pont Rayon Company before the 
conference of the Fam Chemurgic 
Council in Detroit. The following is 
quoted from Mr. Hoff’s paper: 


“We devised a method for meas- 


uring the amount of light directly re- 
flected and the amount of light dif- 
fused. One is called specular reflec- 
tion and the other diffuse reflection. 
We established a ratio in terms of 
per cent luster and we then had a 
scale ranging from 0 to 100 per cent. 
On this scale we rated a mirror 100 
per cent and magnesia as 0 per cent. 
Natural or bright acetate rayon, to 
use the common expression, ranks 
very high, on this scale 80. per cent— 
viscose rayon is a close second with a 
ratio of 70 per cent. Silk ranks 40 
per cent and cotton is at the bottom 
with 4 per cent. 


per cent luster of rayon was reduced 
to as low as 1% per cent and the 
general fashion trend caused the silk 
manufacturers to dull the luster of 
their product as well. The pendulum 
has now swung back somewhat and 
today there is a demand for bright 
rayon (70-80 per cent luster); semi- 
dull (20-25 per cent luster) and dull 
(1% to 4 per cent luster). If there 
are further fluctuations in demand in 


the future, these can readily be ac- 


commodated because means for vary- 
ing and controlling the luster at any 
specified level have been thoroughly 
worked out.” 


Considers Consolidated 
Textile Tax Claims 


Claims asserted by customers of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation 
for refunds as a result of the invali- 
dation of the processing taxes levied 
under the AAA were considered be- 
fore Referee Peter B. Olney in con- 
nection with the efforts of the com- 
pany to effect a reorganization under 


ARABIC. 
KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 
TRAGACANTH 


VEGETABLE GUM 
(Locust Bean Gum) 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements 


_ PAULA. DUNKEL 


MEW YORK,NY. 


PLYWOOD BOXES 
Better Yarns—— 
Deserve Better Cases 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
614 Johnston Bidg. Phone 2-1076 


= 


Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act. 


It was disclosed that prior to the 
decision of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing the triple A invalid, the company 
entered into agreements with its cus- 
tomers to grant refunds in the event 
that the law -was held unconstitu- 
tional. Refunds amounting to ap- 
proximately $20,000 were made be- 
fore the 77-B proceedings were insti- 
tuted, and about $40,000 is being 
held in escrow to make additional re- 


funds subject to the approval of the 
court. 


Scheduled hearings before the ref- 
eree to determine the feasibility of 
the proposed plan of reorganization 
were adjourned until June 17-18-19 
from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m., and the 
hearing on the refund claims will be 
continued on June 10 at 2 p, m. 
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SELLING AGENTS for | 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS} 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DomeEsTIC Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEw YORK 


Equipment For Sale 


Chaos are you'll find a buyer through a 
Textile Bulletin 


WANT AD 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued ac- 
tive last week, especially in coarse yarn gray goods. Sales 
in this division were well above production, although not 
so large as during the previous week. In addition to the 
good business in print cloths, there were larger sales ol 
sheetings, drills, twills and other fabrics. Prices were 
firm with some advances noted. 


Mills are in a much stronger position than they were 
several weeks ago, recent business having served to reduce 
stocks at the mills and to give them a substantial increase 
in unglled orders. In print cloths, buyers placed large 
orders for delivery a few weeks ahead although they were 
not willing to follow all the advances for long future de- 
livery. 

Sellers of finished goods were encouraged by the better 
business of the week, buyers taking large quantities of 
colored goods. Prices were virtually unchanged, but ad- 
vances are expected soon. Sheets and pillow cases and 


garment fabrics also showed sta increases in the volume 
done. 


The fine goods section noted festhir interest in combed 
broadcloths, which have lagged behind both the coarse 
goods and other fine goods for some months. Some indi- 
cations that these are due for an advancing trend were 
seen, especially as buyers scoured the market and found 
that the lowest of recent offerings were no longer avail- 
able. The belief was that production had declined 
sharply, and that with moderate trading prices may soon 
show appreciable gains. Current prices are said to rep- 
resent sharp losses on replacement. 


Rayon fabrics also were active. Garment manufactur- 
ers specializing in moderate priced merchandise, as dis- 
tinguished from those producing cheaper goods, were ac- 
tive buyers in the rayon cloth market. 


The buying movement by now has gained sufficient 
momentum to make it virtually certain that there will be 
further covering. The price trend is definitely upward 
higher levels, and buyers are inadequately covered 
against their summer needs. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, $654-in.; 642608 
Gray 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 8 
Brown sheetings, ‘4 yard, 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC 


Selling Agents 
40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa——The advance in the price of cotton 
and the sustained call for deliveries created a stronger 
market for yarns last week. Spinners are much more 
hopeful now of being able to advance prices on both 
carded and combed numbers. : 

Some houses already have begun quoting higher an | 
their new asking prices are up a half to 2 cents a pound. i a a et a 
Others wish to delay such a state until buying broadens | 


. It is implied that those boosting thei tati ‘I 
prices and believe they can afford to adopt an independ- ¢ —_ 
ent attitude. BUY THE : 


In some quarters, it is reported an active interest has 
sprung up for spot and nearby shipments ranging from 


Nuform Check Straps 


small lots to 50,000 pounds. As already noted, since the 
latter part of May more buyers have disclosed their in- 
tention of covering through to September, but sellers 
claimed the offered prices were too low. 

' The finer counts of better quality carded and combed 
yarns appear likely to be marked up as rpaidly as possi- 
ble, occordin gto some distributors here, who state that 
their sources no longer are willing to consider prices 
offered by customers, but, instead, are insisting that this 
type of yarn must be merchandised according to its 
value, regardless of what is happening to ordinary quality 


= 


| Manufactured B 

Most of the commitments placed involved small quan- 
ties, generally under 10,000 pounds. Some covering de- e 
veloped from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds and there were 3 LI p- N OT B E LT! N G | 
also inquiries for more appreciable poundage. In general, CORPORATION 


prices were firmly maintained. Efforts to locate the low Kingsport, 
selling levels of recent weeks disclosed they had practi- 
cally disappeared. 


In the ply combed peeler division, sales vary from . t 
week to week, but shipments have average between 900,- Th ‘& | h P ] 
000 and one million pounds weekly since the first of the eC O roves etait: 
year and production has apparently been co-ordinated 


; ps Comparisons have shown that the cloth pro- | i 

closely to delivery requisitions, duced from bobbins wound with the Disc- i 
| Quil is superior to cloth produced with other a 


velocity and produces a bobbin that will 
DELIVER UNIFORMLY in the shuttle. © 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Gradually increasiag tension is adjustable for 
regular and high-twist yarns. No wrap of 
yarn when under tension; no friction felts; no 
snubbing of yarn. 


—progressive disc tension for No. 90 Leesona Winder 
(also No. 10 Winder). 
The tension is so gradual—the twist can’t run back! 


UniveRsat Wimpinc Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Visiting The 
By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 
-LINCOLNTON, N.C. 


Carter Mill No. 1 is located here and No. 2 is in Tay- 
lorsville. These are the property of the well known 
A. B. Carter, who was for many years secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association. 

J. H. Clark is superintendent of Mill No. 1, at Lin- 
colnton; Ed McGee is gen- 
eral overseer carding; S. P. 
Gordon, general overseer of 
spinning; Sam Digh, over- 
seer winding. 

On second shift, W. H. 
Troxler is general overseer 
carding; D, H. Tucker, spin- 
ner, assisted by J. E. Clark; 
Will Jones, winder. 

A. B. Carter is president 

treasurer, and C. N. Al- 
exander, of Lincolnton, is 
manager of both mills. 20s, 
24s to 40s carded yarns are 
made. 

Mr. Carter has one of the finest homes and grounds 
anywhere in that section of the State, and keeps making 
improvements. 


J. H. Clark, Superintendent 


NEWTON, N. C. 


I always look forward to my annual visit to this busy 
and progressive mill. Found a new superintendent here 
—H. J]. Wood, who has for some time been in the New 
England States, but is a Southerner, and glad to be 
“back home.” | 

_ Geo. W. Setzer, master mechanic, is a very interesting 
gentlenian. He owns a nice eight-room home on Route 
2, with all modern conveniences. 

C. H. Cox, overseer weaving, has a service record of 
21 years; S. J. Coulter and W. C. Darnell are among the 
progressive loom fixers; Ed Poag is second hand on first 
shift weaving. | 

W. F. Blevins is overseer wool carding and spinning; 
G. V. Moser, cloth inspector; Marvin McGee, checker. 

D. E. Sherrill is overseer cloth carding and spinning; 
Carl Hendrix, dyer. 

R. A. Fairchild, assistant overseer, used to be in 


Mooresville and it had been years since I had seen him, 
but knew him. 

In the knitting department one sees many interesting 
machines—for instance, Jacquard knitters. Arthur 
Saunders is overseer knitting. ) 

Sylvester Lester is Jersey knitter, and Glenn Bostian, 
fixer. 


AVONDALE, N. C. 


CLIFFSIDE PLANT. 


Happened here in rose time and can’t imagine a more 
gorgeous sight than that which greets the eye and holds 
attention from the highway to mill office. Red, pink 
and white roses have covered the Cyclone fence, and 
every unsightly red bank on down to Cliffside, several 
miles away, is draped in a blanket of lovely roses. 

Inside the mill, lovely colors fascinate one, and espe- 
cially in the cloth room where pretty curtain goods are 
attractively displayed. The product here is varied. 
Chambrays and other goods especially for kiddy play- 
suits, are especially good quality. 

T. A. Hampton is overseer carding; J. R. Frye, over- 
seer spinning; J. W. McGraw, formerly with Grace Mills, 
Rutherfordton, is overseer weaving; S. A. Thomas, cloth 
room; G. A. Silver, dyer; J. E. Hall, master mechanic. 

Other progressive men are H. C. Deyton and M. B. 
Kennedy, loom fixers; A. D. Moore, card grinder, and 
L. L. Wallace, section man in card room. 

H. G. Rollins, superintendent, is among the most cour- 
teous, considerate and likeable textile men; one never 
sees him without feeling a bit more courageous and 
happy. 


KERSHAW, S. C. 


SPRINGS Cotton Mitit—B. C. Baker, Superintendent. 


The poppies around the reservoir across the road from 


the mill were beautiful, but not as fine as in the past, 


owing to the unfavorable weather. Superintendent Baker 
has an eye for the artistic and delights to make a flower 
grow where once a weed flourished. 
Like all the mills in the Springs group, this plant is 
modernly equipped, and work runs smoothly. There are 
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965 looms on an excellent quality of broadcloth and leno. 

Was glad to meet Rev. J. T. Dabney, Baptist who, 
with his enthusiastic members, plans a new brick church. 
One hundred thousand brick are already bought and paid 
for and they have $1,500 in the treasury. Mr. Dabney 
was born and reared within a few miles of Kershaw, so 
he is “not without honor in his own country.” 

This mill has a fine and dependable bunch of overseers, 
as follows: ™M. A. Crolley, carder on first, and Orson 
Crolley on second shift. 

L. F;: Adams, overseer spinning first shift and J. E. 
Deaton on second shift. 

J. F. Chalmers, overseer weaving first and H. E. Con- 
yers on second shift. 

A. B. Adams, overseer spooling first shift and O. P. 
Lowery on second. 

R. H. Byars, overseer cloth room; E. B. Chandler, 
master mechanic. 

O. W. Horton, section man in spinning; L. A. Fail, 


second hand in weaving, and H.. L. Canup, loom fixer 


(the latter is an N. C. State graduate), are among the 
“yup and coming” young men at Kershaw Mill. 

Several new houses have recently been built and other 
splendid improvements made in and outside the mill. 


LANCASTER, C. 


Sprincs Cotton Mitts Here ENLARGING 


The Springs Mills at this place are probably the largest 
under one roof anywhere in the South, and another big 
weave room is going up. There are (or will be) 220,000 
spindles and 6,000 looms. 

A new opening unit, 120 additional cards, 4 Barber- 
Colman spoolers, a new slasher and tying-in machine, are 
a part of the new equipment. 

The cloth room will be half doubled, a boiler and new 
turbine, also a new two-story waste house, are being 
added. 

In fact, this place is getting so large it is almost fright- 
ening. Lee Skipper, manager, is skipping around so fast 
and furious that we are wondering how long it will take 
for him to “crack up.” It must be a strenuous life, but 
he seems to be enjoying it. 


SomE CHANGES 


James Cobb, formerly an overseer of weaving, has ac- 
cepted a position with Opelika Mills, Opelika, Ala. Wal- 
ler Danhoff has gone from the carding department to the 
position of overseer carding, Honea Path, and George L. 
Melton has been promoted from helper to piaaepiieecces 
man in the.electrical department. 

W. A. Lynn, who has formerly with the Eureka Mill, 
Chester, has “fattened up” since coming to the Sdares- 
ter Mills at this place as purchasing agent. I had to 
look at him a long time before I could recognize him, but 
found him jolly and as good-natured as ever. 

C. C. Brigman is superintendent of spinning; B. L. 
Still, superintendent of carding, and R. H. King, superin- 
tendent of weaving. They are a trio hard to beat, and it 
is a pleasure to call on them. All the above and others 
are among our subscribers: R. F. Brown, second hand in 
spinning; A. B. Tennant, overseer spooling and warping; 
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J. T. Wilson, card clothing; H.-I. Richberg, card grinder; 
B. P. Adams, overseer carding; K. B. Collins, production 
manager; J. W. Mahaffey, overseer cloth room, and his 
second hand, C. C. McJunkin. 7 
G. H. Williams, overseer warp preparation; W. A. 
Lynn, purchasing agent; Geo. L. Creswell, section man; 
S. §. Hardin, R. H. Turner and W. E. Wall, overseers of 
weaving; R. R. Templeton, night overseer warp spinning, 
and Lester. Melton, electrician. 
' Several new-type modern bungalow houses are being 
built southwest of the mill village, each with an acre or 
more ground. These homes are quite different from the 
usual type and are attracting much attention and admira- 
tion. L. G. Dodson, probably the only man who has 
been here since the first mill was built 28 years ago, is 
outside man, and in charge of the building of these new 
homes, which will probably be in number, between 50 
and 100. 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


The usual write-up for this pretty mill and town comes 
in November. But we can’t wait that long to tell of the 
big improvements going on. 

The spinning room has discarded belt drive for indi- 
vidual motor drive; a lot of clean white paint has been 
used; there’s long draft spinning, Bunchless automatic 
cleaners, and everything else it takes for modern equip- 
ment. J. P. Hill, overseer, has reason to be proud of his 
department. 

Paint has been extensively used all over the mill with 
gratifying results. (Not talking about “rouge,” for those 
girls don’t need it; they are pretty enough “just as is.’’) 

When one wishes to see “sunken gardens,” see the 
grounds about this mill, which are real pictures of beauty. 

Superintendent E. T. Combs seems to be “at home” 
and getting along nicely. A. T. Robinson, overseer warp 
preparation, has an interesting department. C. A. Ham- 
rick, second hand, I. C. Bailey and J. F. Bailey, loom 
fixers, F. J. Swing, overseer finishing, and G. C. Comp- 
ton, second hand in finishing, are among those who 
‘signed on the dotted line” on this trip. Here’s mes 
that Cliffside can run steadily this summer. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Bahan Textile Machinery Company is one of the show 
places in this city, and was a big surprise to this pen 
pusher, who had expected to see something much less 
important. It is a large two-story affair, has nice-offices, 
and all kinds of machinery for making textile supplies. 
Seven representatives are busy on the road, while Mr. 
Bahan keeps an eye on things in the plant, books and | 
ships orders. 

Mitts Mixx Co. 

At Mills Mill, where Pat McGarity is superintendent, 
one finds exceptionally beautiful surroundings. Some 
views of the grounds about the mill were shown in this 
section of The Bulletin last year, along with pictures of 
the superintendent and overseers. 

The mill is nice and clean, the village has wonderful 
shade trees, it is not far to the City of Greenville’s center, 
and, all in all, it is an ideal community in which to live. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, 0. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Healey Blde.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more. Md.. Lexineton Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bldge., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bldg.. D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.. First National Bank Blde., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex,., Santa Fe Bide., E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg.. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bldg., 
F. W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond, Va., Blectric Bide., C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bide., C. lL. 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bldg.. Bar! 
R. Hury. Mer.: Tampa. Fla.. 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C: Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
Tth St., Charlotte. N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lanone Pa. Sou. Office, 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence. R. I Frank 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck. Box $04, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C.; 2156 Central Ave.. S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas. Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga.. A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga.. Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 5S. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
1. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St. N.B., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F.S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith. 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Dl Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer.. H. L. Siever, P. 0. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C: Sales 
Reps., W. B Uhler. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.: R. C. 
‘“¥Youne. Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO... DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodside Bldg... Greenville. S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg... Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden,. Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton. Dallas. Tex.: S. Frank Jones. 209 Johnston Bide.. Char- 
ein a C.: J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 

am, Ala. 


BROWN 4°CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle. Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 3 


CAMPBELL & CO.. JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps.. M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432. West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. 0. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning. 
Hillsboro. N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. Cc. Sales Staff. E. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmilow. Execu- 
tive Offices. 111 W..Washineton St.. Chicago, Ul Plants at: 
Plymouth. N. C., Helena, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., 
Chicago, Tl. 


CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C. | 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles, 
Jr.. P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.;: T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tel. 2-3921, Charlotte. N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler. Grady Gilbert. 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville, S. C.: C. Lee 
Gilbert. 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, 8S. C.;: A. C. 
Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, 5S. C., Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 


. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. Greenville. S. C.. John R. 
White, Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bld¢., Spar- 
tanbure, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blde.., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mger.;: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 


. Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W.. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Agents: B. L. Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie > 


Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Bur- 
lington, N. C.; The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin. Ga.; 
Textile Roll Coverings Works, LaGrange, Ga.; Hast Point Roller 
Cov. Co., East Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; 
Morrow Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll 
Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. yee - 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


an co., N..C., Greenville, 8S. C. 
well Went harlotte, N, C.; Jess Cald 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W.. M. : | 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 5S. C.. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. l., estuff | 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs. D.C 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. B. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 716 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. How- 
ard. 186 8. Spring St. Goncord, N. C.: W. yton, Dimon 

ied umbus, Ga.; J. A. ugu ; 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 1, The R 
R. M. 


De 
Chemicals pt., Wilmington, Del. Le 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. oe 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


ae SALES CO., 601 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providen 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
s oe Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.; S. P. Hutchinson. Jr.. Asst. Sou. 
ales Mer. : Reps.. J. W. Lassiter. Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mond. Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bldg.. Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bldg.. Bluefield. W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
W a Charleston. S. C.: G. P. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. New York 


City. Sou. Office and Wa 
B. A. Stigen, Mar. rehouse, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta. Ga. BE. H. 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., EB. P. 
ee Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston 
M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla.. F. 
B. F Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
a.. R T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Me- 

nney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. B. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. E. B. Myrick. Mer.;: 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale. Mer.; New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mgr.: Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.,. IL A. Uhr, Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Dallas 
F. Kaston, Mger.: Houston. Tex.. F. C. Bunker. Mer. 

ENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO... Hoboken 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W.., 
ae he N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
ILt. LEATHER CO., Salem. Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell 

sossett, Greenville, S. C.: m. J. 
Moore, Greenville, S. C.: W. 

GILMER CoO., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia. Pa 
Rep., William W. Conrad, Greenwood. &. C. 
Distributors: Alabama—Owens- Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham: 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., 


Miami; P. Leu, Inc., Orlando: 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump a 
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Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson 
Co. Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. B. Dil- 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co.,. Ine., Norfolk; Smith-Courtne Co., Rich- 
mond; Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 


GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, Akron, O. Sou, 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 205-207 B. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Heckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
718-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; Champion, 709-11 
Spring 8St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., 
Birmingham, Ala.: 3B, Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Loulis- 
ville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
a & Pye. 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 802 W. First St.., Charlotte, N. ©: 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps., R. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., $13 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N., Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. Pp. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8. lith St., St. Louis, ee 
©. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, T. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave., Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L, 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St. Dallas, Tex 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, S. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 


.Fla.; Cameron.& Barkley Co., Miami, Fla.; Cameron & Barkley 


Co., Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Gas Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis, 
Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard 
Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orleans, La. 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
Cc. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8S. C.: T. C. Seaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; J. H: Hooten, Gastonia, N,. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New 
York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. 'O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. | 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blde., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Zwelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 


Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. Box 620, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.., W H. ‘Brinkley, 1410 First National ank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. Bigert, 1806 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta, Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Pal J. W. Byrnes, 338 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. EB. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Jas. B. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, nm. S. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S.W.., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Meichor, Jr., Atlanta Office; S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5, Dallas, Tex. . 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. .Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
8S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, Mill. Supply Co.., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, Ss. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.:; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S.C. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N.C, 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. P. O. Box 138%, ‘Greenville, 
Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N, C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St.. Birmingham, la 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E 
hia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P ox 1083, har- 
otte, N. C. 

LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 


Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 M hy Ave., 8.W., L H. Barbee, 
Migr.; Baltimore, 918 Lexington . B.D. Alexander; Dallas 
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Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchoupttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE @ CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps., The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Alabama-—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Long- Lewis 
Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus, A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wiil- 
liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. 8. Morrison & 
Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Point. Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleizh, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. Savage Co.: Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—BE. H. ga 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts., Tenn.; C. Shook, Jr.. 10321 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Nabers, 219 27th Place S.. Birm- 
Ala.; R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charlotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, 8S. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE &€ CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St.. New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., Kenneth Mackenzie, | 
Asst. to Res. oa Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom. 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White, Amer. Savings Bk. Bldg... Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford. 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Blde., Greensboro, 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 324 Dick St., Fayetteville, N.c 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
R. B. MacIntyre. 801 BE. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 


—— Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 
enn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8S. C.~ Sou. 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses. Charlotte, N. C., 
Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 218 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C.. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., EB. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 


Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden ‘Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, B. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, 8S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 mg St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair a Charlotte, a ‘Walter W. Gavle, Sou. 


Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, a Ga., John L. Graves, Mer.: 
Greenville, 8. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. 
E. H. Stegar. 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.; R. B. Olney... 153 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. 
Winston- Salem, Montague, 230 Bay View Bivd.. 
Portsmouth. Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave.. Roanoke. Va.: 
G. N. Jones. 207 Glascock 8t., John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga.: » S&S. Shim 3 Cummins Sta.. 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Pifadotonk. Charlotte. Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
ae 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E.. A. 8. Stephens, Rep.: - New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. B. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Re . Caro- 
lina Specialty Co.., Charlotte. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp. , S17 N. 
taal St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush 8t., 
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SOLUOL CORP.. 128 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Rep.. PHurene J. Adams, P. O. Box 329, Anderson, 8S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. Mer. .812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen. Greenville, 8S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
9 Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. O. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila, 


delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.,. Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL @& CO.., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78. Green- 
ville, 8. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.; A. B. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave.. Avandale Bstates, Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main 8St., Columbia, S. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, S. C.; R. E. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.; Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg.. Wilmington. N. C.; Edwin C. Boyette, Jr., 
1025 Arosa Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro, N. 
C.; S$. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St., Augusta, Ga.; The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway, Macon, Ga.: 
D. EB. Kehoe, 412 B. 40th St.. Savannah, Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. Mar- 


_ low, W. H. Grose. J. C. Whitehurst, Charlotte. N. C.; Pp. H. 


Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.: D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO.. 55 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Chas. W. Metcalf, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg. S. C. E. J. 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U $ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps.. FE. Rowell Holt. First Nat. Bk. Bldg... Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 
Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence. R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Blde.. Greenville, 8S. 
C.: BE. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: William M. 
Mooré, 601 Pearl St.. Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlicht. D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co.. P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk. Va.: Bullineton 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broads Sts, Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.. Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co.. 
17 Campbell Ave... FB. Roanoke. Va.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 
Meetine St.. Charleston. S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. Sth St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomerv & Crawford. 
tne., Spartanbure. S. C.: Dobvns-Tavior Hdw. Co.. Kingsport. 
Tenn.: Chapman Drue Co.; 516 State St.. Knoxville. Tenn.: The 
BPason-Morgan Co... 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Tinton Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: G. & 
H. Paint & Glass Co.. 1016 Broadway. Columbus. Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.. 19 S. Jefferson St.. Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co.. 286-240 Marietta St... N.W:. Atlanta, Ga.: Favrot 
Roofine & Suvplv Co.. P. O. Box 116. Station G. New Orleans. 
Ta.: Standard Blde. Mt Co., Inc., 230 31st St.. Birmingham. 


Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallnaper Co.. Durham. N. C.: Vick Paint 


Co., 219 W. Fifth St... Winston-Salem. N. C.: Baldwin Sunnly 
Co... Bluefield. W. Va.: Raldwin Supvly Co.. Beckley. W. Va.; 
Southern Pine Taimber Co.. 104 B. Main St.. Clarksburg. W. Va.;: 
Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.: Oliver B. Land. P. 0. Box 158. Athens, Ga. 


“VEEDER-ROOT. inc... Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Edwin Howard. Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 127 S. Marietta St.. Gastonia. N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Mer.. 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO.. Jo®nston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Whitinsville, Mass. Sou Office, 
Whitin Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healev Blde.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as. Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.. W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte, 
N.C 


WILLIAMS & SONS. |. 8., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps... C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; R. A. Brand, 
213 Johnston Bldge., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 §. Chapman 8t., Greensboro, N. C,; G. W. Searell, 
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Commodore Apts., Asheville, N. C.; Walter A. Wood Supply 
(o., 4617 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps,, Charlotte Suey Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann, Birmingham, Ala.; James Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Russell A. Singleton,’ Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; 
Proximity Mercantile, Greensboro, N. C. 


The Textile Strikes 
(Continued from Page 8) 


The Ledger does not condemn anyone for seeking to 
improve his own conditions and attempting to insure 
better conditions for his children. 

But this newspaper believes as strongly in individual 


rights as it does in group rights, and it also believes in - 


the exercise of common sense and reason in making deci- 
sions that vitally affect all of the people of the entire 


community. 


The SKF Grip-Lock Bearing 


The SKF Grip-locking bearing is the latest addition to 
the SKF line of anti-friction bearings, comprising in all 
more than 1,200 sizes and types of ball and roller bear- 
ings. 3 

The Grip-lock principle is said to offer the advantage 
of quick, simple application of the bearing without tools 
of any kind and insures the user of a bearing positively 
locked to the shaft. | 

Essentially, the bearing is the conventional SKF self- 
aligning extended inner race bearing with an eccentric 


- groove machined in the bore of the inner race. Fitted 


in the eccentric groove is a piece of spring steel known as 
the Grip-lock shoe. When the shoe is in the deepest part 
of the eccentric groove the bearing may be readily slipped 
on the shaft. Then, by holding the inner race of the 
bearing while the shaft turns in the direction of operation, 
the knurling at the ends of the. grip-lock shoe grips the 
shaft, causing the shoe to wedge in the shallow part of the 


eccentric groove, thus securely locking the bearing on 


the shaft. 

The company’s announcement says: 

“Many thousands of these bearings are now used in 
various machines. The simplicity of assembly without 
necessity for shaft machining has resulted in their use 
in many locations where plain bearings were considered 
standard. 

“Users report substantial savings in assembly cost and 
more satisfactory results from these bearings as no radial 
slippage can occur, for the more the load, the tighter the 
grip-locks,” 
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mill villages in all parts of the 


use and abuse with fewer repairs. 


Sold by plumbers everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


cts 


VOGEL Number One frost-proof 
closets have been installed in 


\ country. Severe winters have no 
| effect on them —and they will 
| 


withstand the hardest kind of 


That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 


By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


The place to get 
rings QUICKEST 


| For quickest service, place your ring order in the hands 


of a firm which would not be in existence if it had not 
consistently given outstanding ring service for 63 years. 


Rings do not coast along as a side-line here. Instead, 


we are geared up to start shipment on your urgent 
orders in 10 to 12 days— or even in one day if your 
size is in stock. For quicker action on better rings, specify 


DIAMOND FINISH! 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Ring since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne Street, Chicage 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest . 
size. Price, 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
-hariotte, N. 
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BEST 


For 2 shifts, this new 
pick counter is the finest Veeder- 
Root has ever built—the finest 
_ that money can buy. 


For 3 shifts—if and when you 
need them—you simply take out 
three screws, slip an extra coun 


mg unit into pr e 
buy only the extra 
unit. You get a 3-shift counter, 


quickly, easily, at a total cost only 


D THE 


slightly higher than you would IFT. EASILY 
| have paid for a 3-shift counter 
in the first place. AND INEXPENSIVELY 


The Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Count- 
er is another result of Veeder- 
Root’s practice of designing count- 
ers to the exact needs of the 
industry. It gives you what you 
want now, plus protection against a . 


4 


- 3 


Write the nearest Veeder-Root office today. Let 
us show you how the Veeder-Root 2-3 Counter 
works, how easy it is to change over from 2 shift 
to 3 shift operation, how much you save if you ever 
have to make the change. Ask to see this new Veed- 
er-Root achievement today. 


U. S. Patents Pending 


VEEDER-ROOT, 


HARTFORD, CONN. . soston + montREAL « tonpon GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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